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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE news of the week from Pretoria is distressing. The 
Executive Council has “commuted” the sentences of 
the four ringleaders—OColonel Rhodes, Mr. Phillips, Mr. 
Farrer, and Mr. Hammond—into sentences of imprisonment 
for fifteen years, which, in the climate of Pretoria, means 
death under miserable circumstances. It is said that the 
President was in favour of mercy, and there are reports 
that further commutations will be granted, but the truth 
seems to be that Mr. Kruger regards his prisoners as 
hostages, and will make of their fates pressing arguments 
in his negotiations. The remainder of the prisoners, some 
sixty in number, are condemned to a few months’ im- 
prisonment and the payment of a fine of £2,000 each, 
some of which will be spent, it may be faintly hoped, 
in improving the infamous sanitary conditions of the 
Pretoria gaols. We have said enough upon the impolicy of 
this severity elsewhere, and need only add here that it has 
irritated the Afrikanders and the moderate party among 
the Boers themselves, while it has thrown the Outlanders 
of the Transvaal into a frenzy of rage. All business has 
been suspended, and labourers are being discharged by the 
thousand. 








On May 20th the Transvaal Government renewed its rather 
impertinent remonstrances against an imaginary collection of 
troops at Mafeking. A “sworn declaration” had been re- 
ceived in Pretoria affirming that forty “cannon” had been 
unloaded at Mafeking, and that there were two thousand five 
hundred troops between that place and Ramatsa. His Excel- 
Iency is therefore asked to state for what purpose so many 
cannon and troops are forwarded to Mafeking, and why more 
“troops have been brought to Cape Town.” Sir Hercules 
Robinson, in his reply, enters perhaps into unnecessary detail, 
but he is perfectly firm and courteous. He informs the 
Government of Pretoria that only nine Maxims and two 
7-pounder guns have been sent, most of which are north of 
Macloutsie, and that the troops sent out from England have 
already been mentioned to President Kruger. He regrets 
that the Government of Pretoria should place reliance on 
reports which its own officers could easily have verified, and 
he hopes that it will help to allay ramours which disturb the 
peace of South Africa by taking legal proceedings against the 
person who has made the sworn declaration. Diplomatically, 
the High Commissioner wins in the controversy, but the 
correspondence shows that the ruling party in Pretoria are in 
a mood of savage suspicion. 


The Matabele are reported beaten. Colonel Napier and 
his column have pusbed through them, after a sharp skir- 
mish, and have joined the little column from Gwelo, which 
includes Mr. Rhodes. The whole force has now, therefore, 
only to return to Bulawayo, which, in spite of the occa- 
sional appearance of impis within two or three miles of 








his consort are compelled previously to observe a three- 
days’ fast in total seclusion. No incident marred the 
reception of their Majesties, which was enthusiastic; but 
a story is circulating in Milan, based upon “a cipher 
telegram,” that one of the streets through which the 
Sovereign must pass has been found to be undermined, 
and that some of the guards of the Kremlin have been 
arrested. It is most improbable that a cipher telegram 
not addressed to a Foreign Secretary would be allowed to 
pass over the wires, and the story has probably been in- 
vented only to cause excitement. The Nihilists are not active 
just now, and will probably wait to ascertain the tone of 
the new reign, which can hardly be said to have begun 
until the Coronation has been performed. The Czar was 
twenty-eight on May 16th. 


On Friday, May 15th, the House of Commons were 
occupied with the Navy Estimates, and some interesting 
points were discussed. Mr. Goschen admitted that he was 
not satisfied with the existing arrangements in regard to 
arming the subsidised cruisers with quick-firing guns, They 
had, however, one hundred and four of the 47 guns ready; 
some of these were at Devonport and Portsmouth and 
Woolwich, and some at Sydney, and also some guns, but of 
an inferior pattern, at Hong-kong. The matter would 
certainly not escape the attention of the Admiralty. It is to 
be hoped that this promise will be acted on. The country 
ought to be able to feel that on the declaration of war the 
subsidised cruisers would be able to be fitted at once with 
their full complement of quick-firing guns. Speaking of the 
Reserve, Commander Bethel declared that we ought to pass a 
number of men through the active service for two or three 
years. Mr. Goschen, though he deprecated—and, in our 
opinion, quite rightly—anything in the nature of a general 
short-service system, was not averse to considering a proposal 
for introducing an arrangement of the kind indicated by Com- 
mander Bethel “side by side with the present system.” 


The discussion of the Rating Bill was resumed on Monday, 
when Mr. Chaplin announced that he could not accept Mr. 
Channing’s proposal to divide the rates between owner and 
occupier. In the course of the debate that followed this 
announcement, Mr. Balfour declared that, accustomed as he 
was to the Scotch system, “ which worked admirably,” he wae 
not going to say a word against it. He thought it indeed the 
best system, but he was not going to risk the destruction 
of the present Bill by overloading it with a matter foreign 
to its main principle. In this decision the Government, we 
think, showed their wisdom, and ultimately Mr. Channing’s 
motion was negatived by 110 votes (223 to 113). On 
Tuesday another important amendment, moved by Mr 
Jeffreys, a Conservative squire, was rejected. It was to 
make the relief extend not only to land, but to “ buildings 
used solely for agricultural purposes.” We are glad on many 
grounds that the Government did not give way, but chiefly 
because in the future we shall see the naked land standing 
out taxed as no other property or stock-in-trade in the 
country is. This will help to bring about the general reform 
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of local taxation which is so much needed, and which will 
either free the land or else include other sources of income. 


Daring the whole of Thursday night and Friday morning 
the Committee on the Agricultural Rates Bill went on amidst 
scenes of extreme violence and confusion. The Opposition 
were determined to block the Bill, and Mr. Balfour was deter- 
mined to carry it through. A number of Members refused to 
leave their seats to go into the division-lobby, and at 3.20 o’clock 
on Friday morning the Speaker had to be called in to take the 
chair. Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. H. Lewis, Mr. John Dillon, 
Mr. Donal Sullivan, and Dr. Tanner were all nanied to the 
House, and were then, on Mr. Balfour’s motion, suspended 
from the service of the House. The Deputy Sergeant-at- 
Arms, Mr. Gosset, was called in to remove two Members who 
refused to quit the House, and Sir William Harcourt pro- 
posed that the House should adjourn after the Speaker had 
retired, while some of the suspended Members sat smiling in the 
Strangers’ Gallery. Mr. Balfour refused to accept this pro- 
posal, and later in the morning Sir W. Harcourt declared with 
great vehemence that the word of the Government could not 
be relied on on the strength of some pledge which had been 
kept, though he did not knowit. At 1.25 on Friday after- 
noon the Bill was reported, with amendments, to the House 
amidst loud cheers, after a sitting of twenty-two hours and a 
half. The Opposition evidently supposed that they should get 
credit for all this obstruction with the constituencies,—a 
notion which we strongly suspect they will find to be one of 
the craziest which an Opposition has ever entertained. 


The new Radical Committee who are to determine the 
separate policy of the “ distinctive, advanced, Radical section ” 
in Parliament, and which consists at present (including Sir 
Charles Dilke, who was at first supposed to have held aloof) 
of twenty members, amongst whom, we suppose, either Mr. 
Labouchere or Sir Charles Dilke will count for most, have 
issued their statement. They have put forth a declaration of 
their desire to compel the Liberal party to abandon the old 
middle-class conception of Radicalism, and “to secure the sym- 
pathy of the working classes by the active promotion of those 
land, labour, and social reforms in which they are profoundly 
interested, and to which the strongest and most obstinate re- 
sistance is offered by the irresponsible and privileged members 
of the non-elective branch of the Legislature.” For this purpose 
they are to concentrate their strength on “ the effort to abolish 
the [House of Lords,” and on constructing a comprehensive 
system of devolution, or “ Home-rule all round,” in order “to 
enable the Imperial Parliament to adequately perform its 
work,” and to insist on this question “ being submitted to the 
constituencies at the next General Election in a clear, definite, 
and specific form.” If “this question ” means the abolition of 
the House of Lords, it was virtually submitted to the con- 
stituencies at the last Election ‘in a clear, definite, and 
specific form,” and by them was ignominiously rejected. If 
it is to include “ Home-rule all round,” that will only ensure 
a still more peremptory rejection. 


This Radical declaration, with its complete ignoring of 
Irish Home-rule,—rendered almost more emphatic by its 
cool reference to the desirability of giving “ Home-rule all 
round,”—has of course greatly alarmed the Irish party, who 
see their one political dream slowly fading away into the 
melancholy distance. The Nonconformists are, very un- 
reasonably, farious with the Irish party for not voting against 
the Education Bill,—which, as Roman Catholics, they could 
not do with decency when so many Roman Catholics in this 
country, both English and Irish, are looking to it for justice 
to their own children,—and openly declare that though they 
would not refuse to vote for Irish Home-rule if it came 
before them, they will take no trouble in future to bring 
that issue to the front. And accordingly Mr. Dillon, 
in his despair, has been making overtures to the Parnellites 
for a reunion to be discussed when the Nationalist Conven- 
tion meets next September in Dublin. There is very little 
chance, we imagine, of this overture meeting with any favour 
from Mr. John Redmond, while it seems certain that Mr. Healy 
and his friends have absolutely broken with Mr. Dillon. So, 
with the Gladstonian Radicals in dudgeon, the Noncon- 
formists in open wrath, and the Irish party itself in frag- 
ments, we may look upon the cause of Irish Home-rule as 


becoming quite indifferent to Home-rule in their prosperit 
and though the cause might revive again if another wave A 
famine or poverty swept over Ireland, the Home-rulers will 
not regain the cordial goodwill of their alienated Gladstonian 
allies. The split between the Irish Catholics and the Non. 
conformists yawns too widely to be easily filled up, 


How wide that chasm is, is best shown by the article in 
the Methodist Times, published on Thursday and copied in 
the Times of the same day, entitled “The Death of Glad. 
stonian Home-rule.” In that article it is said that when Mr. 
Dillon sat down after speaking in favour of the Education 
Bill, “ Gladstonian Home-rule uttered its last sigh and died. 
So ends one of the most heroic, tragic, and distressing 
chapters in the history of England.” The writer does not 
conceal how repulsive to his feelings the alliance with the 
Irish party had been, nor how much it had cost him and 
his friends to desert the Protestants of the North of Ire. 
land in deference to Mr. Gladstone’s heroic summons, 
He cannot conceal from us that it is with a deep 
sense of relief that he saw Mr. Dillon’s knife cutting 
away this heavy weight from round his Nonconformist 
neck. It was an almost intolerable trial to the Noncon- 
formists to note the indifference of the Irish to Mr. Parnell’s 
private immoralities. It was a still worse trial to find them 
putting a veto on the statue to Cromwell. But it was worst 
of all to find the Irish party deserting them on a purely 
English education question,—(but was it purely English, or 
anything like purely English ?),—and placing their votes at the 
disposal of Cardinal Vaughan, after all the sacrifices which 
the Nonconformists had made, against the set of their own 
sympathies, to respond to Mr. Gladstone’s heroic call for 
justice to Ireland. It is evidently with a deep sigh of relief 
that the Methodist Times welcomes the rupture with the 
Irish party, and the prospect of “once more” standing 
shoulder to shoulder with the Orangemen “in opposition to 
the principles which have degraded Spain and in defence 
of the principles which have made England.” 


The Archduke Charles Louis, heir-presumptive to the 
Austrian Monarchy, died on Tuesday, at the age of sixty- 
three. He was an excellent though not very able man, with 
strong clerical opinions, and tastes which made him the 
representative of his house whenever it was necessary to 
open an exhibition or honour any kind of artistic function. 
His son Ferdinand, by a Princess of the Neapolitan Bourbons, 
is also seriously ill with incurable pulmonary disease, and on 
his death the succession will pass to the Archduke Otto, who 
is described as a sporting squire, and who might decline the 
throne in favour of his son Charles, a young man believed 
to be of promise. The statesmen of the Empire are, it is 
said, greatly concerned about the succession, as many diffi- 
culties have been surmounted by the personal ascendency 
of the present Emperor, which would not belong to any 
successor less competent or less trusted. They must 
know their own business best, but, according to history, 
the Hapsburg Monarchy will survive almost any kind 
of monarch, as ‘it did survive the early years of the pre- 
sent Sovereign, who, now a wise man, was for many years both 
tyrannical and rash. Bourbon blood, it is true, is unlucky 
blood; but the eighteen States of Austria are welded together 
by a kind of political necessity, upon which even terrible 
defeats produce little effect. The present Emperor, more- 
over, though a saddened and even unhappy man, is only 
sixty-six. 


The Duc d’Orléans, according to Legitimist theories 
Philip VII. of France, has published a manifesto which greatly 
interests French Royalists. It is in the form of a letter to the 
Duc d’Audiffret Pasquier, President of the Royalist Com- 
mittee, and is in effect a severe and rather sarcastic rebuke to 
him and his colleagues for objecting to a project for running 
“the King” as a candidate for a seat in the Chamber. The 
Pretender declares that he “ means and knows how to do his 
entire duty,” that the throne was not founded and will not 
be rebuilt by sitting in inert dignity at a distance from 
France, that he is judge of his own dignity, and that in his 
judgment that dignity does not suffer from accepting the 
fact that in this century universal suffrage and monarchical 
right must be blended and combined. In other words, the 





more than moribund, all but dead. Even the Irish people are 


Duc d’Orléans will seek to be elected to the throne of France, 
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ch his father also, the Comte de Paris, is said to have 
atly favoured. There is a certain individuality and force 
in the letter, on which we have dwelt elsewhere, and it is be- 


lieved by his friends that the Prince intends to attempt some 


coup. enanetnnieS 

The Birthday Honours published on May 20th hardly call 
for comment. Lord Salisbury does not distribute them 
eccentrically, but according to the regular custom, taking 
wealthy squires like Mr. E. Heneage and Colonel Malcolm 
of Poltalloch for his peerages, and giving baronetcies 
to Mr. R U. P. Fitzgerald, Mr. W. O. Dalgleish, Mr, 
Lewis McIver, Mr. J. Verdin, and Mr. ©. Cave, because 
they are wealthy men who have done services to the 
party. There is nothing unusual in the distribution of 
minor decorations, which are all given for work, unless 
it be the elevation of Mr. Max Miiller to the Privy 
Council for his scholarship, and the gift of Knighthoods to 
Mr. Fitch for his excellent work as Chief Inspector of Educa- 
tion, and to Mr. Lepage Renouf as an acknowledgment of bis 
place among Egyptologists. The latter, we may parentheti- 
eally remark, is a Guernsey man, and therefore, like Mr. 
Chapleau of Quebec, who is also knighted, a born subject of 
the Queen. We note that the “Right Hon.” is now given 
frequently as a mere distinction, and rather regret it, as a 
multiplication of Privy Councillors diminishes the value of a 
place in the Ministry of the day. A good Minister is the 
most useful of all public servants, and in our day he is none 
too well paid. 


» plan whi 


The Spanish statesmen are evidently growing desperate 
about Cuba. It is gravely stated that they have decided to 
raise a loan of £40,000,000 sterling for the expenses of the 
war, and that in the early winter they will forward forty 
thousand more conscripts, thus raising the nominal strength 
of the army in the island to one hundred and sixty-five 
thousand men, a force equal to the whole adult male population 
now in insurrection. Meanwhile the cultivation of sugar is 
suspended, and the output of tobacco has sunk tosuch a point 
that, merely to prevent Havana from being ruined by the 
stoppage of all the cigar manufactories, the export of raw 
tobacco has been forbidden by decree. No such failure of an 
army to do its work has been reported in modern times; and 
we confess that no explanation as yet offered seems to us in 
the least to fit the facts. Even incompetence in the Generals 
will not explain the situation. There must be unwillingness 
to act somewhere in the garrison, but where it is nobody either 
in Spain, Cuba, or New York even pretends to know. The 
officers do their work fairly well at home, the men are among 
the bravest of mankind, and the stores of military material 
are enormous, yet itis gravely stated that the only plan of 
campaign is to stretch a cordon of troops right across the 
island, so as to prevent the insurgents massing together,— 
precisely the movement which a competent General would be 
expected to encourage. Is it possible that the muster-rolls of 
Spanish regiments are all falsified, or that the men die in 
some hitherto unknown proportion P 


The growing feeling in the United States against unlimited 
immigration which recently found vent in a statute directed 
against paupers has now found expression in a measure 
which forbids the entry of illiterates. No person above 
eighteen who cannot read or write some language will now 
be allowed to enter, nor any person who professes to labour 
for part of the year and then return to his own country. A 
Bill to this effect passed the House of Representatives on 
May 20th by 196 votes to 26, and will, it is believed, effectually 
prohibit the entry of Neapolitans and Hungarian Slavs who 
have not passed through the Army, and thus prevent the 
entry of the crowds whose first motive is to avoid the con- 
scription. The labouring class throughout the Union, 
coloured as well as white, is in favour of this legis- 
lation, as are also all those politicians, now exceedingly 
numerous, who believe that the Union will be destroyed 
by the foreign vote. The late Mr. Charles Pearson 
always maintained that America and the British free 
Colonies would ultimately find limitless immigration from 
Europe unendurable, and once in conversation with the 
writer he suggested that the method of prevention ultimately 
adopted would be the severe taxation of all ships carrying 
more than a certain number of passengers to the hundred 


tons. It is more than probable that within twenty years 
immigration as we now know it will be prohibited all over the 
world, and that Great Britain, Germany, and Italy will be 
compelled to meet the problem of growing populations 
without any relief from departures to other temperate 
climates, a change which will almost compel some grand 
alteration in the social systems of Europe. 


The Duke of Devonshire spoke twice at Swansea on 
Wednesday to a Unionist audience, first to about five hundred 
persons in the Drill Hall, and next to a great evening meeting 
in the Albert Hall. In the former speech he dwelt especially 
on the almost unexpected Unionist victories in Wales, where 
seats were gained through the disgust felt by moderate Welsh 
politicians at the log-rolling which offered the Disestablish- 
ment of the Welsh Church less on grounds of justice than as 
a kind of payment to Welshmen for the support given by 
Welshmen to Irish Home-rule. At the evening meeting the 
Duke dwelt on the carelessness with which constituencies 
ignore great Imperial interests, almost under the illusion that 
nothing can endanger the Imperial interests of the United 
Kingdom, in the eagerness of the electors to carry some com- 
paratively small local change on which they had set their hearts. 
Then he attacked Lord Rosebery’s description of England as 
“the predominant partner” in the United Kingdom, declaring 
that such a phrase assumes that there is a partnership which 
may one day be dissolved, — the very conception against 
which Unionists protest; and he pointed the moral of the 
recent breach between the English Nonconformists and 
the Irish Catholic Home-rulers, remarking that it proves 
to demonstration what Unionists have always asserted, that 
the majority of the last Government was attained by the 
conclusion of a treaty between Irish Catholics and English 
Nonconformists,—who had absolutely no political principles 
in common,—to support each other in doing what one of them 
at least did not wish to do, only on condition that the other 
should also consent to do what that other, in his turn, did not 
wish to do. 


Further, the Duke spoke on the Education Bill, pointing 
out how completely the Opposition are at sixes and sevens on 
the meaning and drift of this Bill, how they confound School 
Boards with Board-schools, and how it is the Opposition, not 
the Government, who, by making it impossible to get a single 
shilling out of the rates for any school which is not more or 
less controlled by the ratepayers, compel the Government to 
give the support which the voluntary schools need, if they 
are not to be extinguished, out of the Imperial taxes. He 
also pointed out that the present Bill gives no power at all to 
suppress @ single school, though it gives the people of any 
locality the right to choose whether its schools shall be 
managed by a School Board or by an authority appointed by 
the County Council. The Duke expressed his sincere con- 
viction that a responsible and economical management by 
such a body as the County Council would greatly improve, 
instezd of “degrading,” the character of the education 
given. 


On Friday, May 15th, Lord Rosebery addressed a meeting of 
his party at the Butter Market, Newton Abbott, Devonshire. 
His speech was bright and pleasant in manner but shifty in 
matter. He did not see where the agricultural labourer 
came in in the Rating Bill. If we possessed an inexhaustible 
gold-mine he would be in favour of everybody’s rates being 
paid for them by the State, but unfortunately there was no 
such gold-mine in existence, and “if you do not pay your 
rates some one else must pay them for you, and depend upon 
it they will not like that operation.” This some one else was, 
he inferred, to be the urban ratepayer—not a very fair way 
of putting it. It is the general taxpayers who will pay, and 
they include rural as well as urban ratepayers. In treating 
the South African problem Lord Rosebery showed little of his 
great lieutenant’s boldness—we presume we may still call 
Sir William Harcourt by that name—though he criticised 
the Government for not making an immediate and searching 
inquiry into the conduct of the Chartered Company. We 
agree, however, with his main contention that it is most im- 
portant to make it clear by inquiry that there is nothing 
sinister and nothing to be kept back in regard to recent 
events. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


excnninal@pemnsidiaes 
EXIT HOME-RULE. 


OTHING can be more ominous for Irish Home- 

rule than the present signs of the times. We will 

not say it is dead, for crotchets hardly ever die. Anti- 
vaccination will probably survive the Gloucester epidemic 
of small-pox, and Local Option will survive Sir William 
Harcourt’s Bill of last year. But still in any sense of the 
word that has a practical meaning Irish Home-rule appears 
to be dead. It is a curious sort of irony that what has 
given it the coup-de-grdce appears to be an Education Bill, 
—not, of course, because it has promoted education, for the 
Bill is not yet passed, and if it were, its operation, of course, 
would bea work of years, and the antagonists of the Govern- 
ment who now declare that they will no longer give their sup- 
port in any practical sense to Gladstonian Home-rule, are 
antagonists of the Education Bill, and not its friends. But 
the Education Bill has roused into lively activity those deep- 
rooted antipathies between Irish Roman Catholics and 
English Nonconformists, which Mr. Gladstone’s mesmeric 
passes had for a time laid to sleep. We do not know that 
there is more reason for rejoicing than for anxiety in the 
result. While Irish Home-rule was an immediate and for- 
midable danger, the Unionist party were secure in their 
position, and unfortunately there are other great dangers 
besides Irish Home-rule which might spring into life if ever 
the cohesion of the Unionist party were to be dissolved or 
even very materially weakened. Supposing that the Conser- 
vatives felt so strong that they no longer feared defeat even 
if they lost the alliance of the Liberal Unionists, we might 
see the prejudices of the party against the Duke of Devon- 
shire and Mr. Chamberlain break out afresh, and no one 
can tell what would happen if all the various sections of 
all the various parties were to fall asunder, and Parlia- 
ment were to resolve itself into incoherent groups of 
mutually dissatisfied and mutually reproachful ex-allies. 


We are, therefore, by no means disposed to exult in the. 


repulsion which is developing itself between the English 
Nonconformists and the Irish Home-rulers. It may 
threaten greater evils than the fear of Irish Home-rule 
itself. But, for the present at least, the cause of Home-rule 
is gone tothe dogs. The Irish sympathisers in the United 
States are weary of their long and barren efforts, and no 
longer pour out their thousands and tens of thousands to 
stimulate the Irish agitation. The Irish party itself 
is split into three parts with no real hope of reunion. 
And now the English Nonconformists have shaken the 
dust off their feet and declared that they will no longer 
fight with any earnestness for a party which is actually 
disinclined to impose undenominational education as a 
test-creed on all the elementary schools cf the English 
people. It seems, we must say, one of the most arbitrary 
and unreasonable tests ever yet devised by a political 
party for the acceptance of Irish Catholics :—‘ Unless you 
Irish Catholics, who are naturally the devotees of a creed 
in Ireland, will be bigots for Undenominationalism in 
England, we will have nothing to say to you.’ But 
really the outbreak is a perfectly natural result of the 
long simmering of scores of resentful feelings fed by a 
reluctant and even repulsive alliance. The Irish Catholics 
and English Nonconformists are altogether too antagonistic 
in political no less than religious genius for any lasting 
co-operation. Mr. Gladstone achieved a sort of political 
miracle in getting them to act together at all, but when 
the great enchanter went, it was certain enough that 
sooner or later the strain would be too great to endure. 
And now the time has come. The Nonconformist con- 
science has revolted, and can no longer tolerate association 
with Denominationalists pure and simple, who are not 
even willing to ignore the claims of Irish and English 
Catholics, even though living in England, on their sym- 
pathy. The evidence of their monstrous indifference to 
Nonconformist sympathies is quite too much for the Non- 
conformists. They can endure it no longer. If the Irish 
party will go to the right, the Nonconformists will 
go to the left, but for Protestants and Papists to act 
still together is more than a Protestant conscience 
can bear. Nor is it very surprising. It is difficult to 
imagine an alliance more distinctly against the grain than 
that of Archbishop Walsh with Mr. Hugh Price Hughes. 
To churn together water and oil could hardly be more 
hopeless. 








The explosion occurs at an unha mo 
Anti-Parnellites. Ireland is for the thane too named 
be refractory. The ge of faction is for the moment: 
dead, and consequently the Irish leaders find the Irish 
people indifferent to the demands on their exertions, 
They themselves are split into sections which have no 
sympathy with each other. The English impatience with 
the Irish party has been growing for years, and showed 
itself last July in an absolutely unmistakable fashion, §o. 
the times are altogether out of joint, and Mr, Dillon 
certainly has no sort of assurance that he was born to set, 
them right. It is probable enough that, in spite of his. 
dismay at the situation, he feels almost as much relief at 
being rid of the alliance with Mr. Hugh Price Hughes as. 
Mr. Hugh Price Hughes feels at being rid of the alliance. 
with Mr. Dillon. The alliance cannot be patched up again 
and neither party is sorry. : 


The moderate Gladstonians are all saying that “ devolu-. 
tion” must come, that Ireland cannot be governed from 
Westminster, and that if Ireland does not come first to- 
her birthright, she will succeed to it when Scotland and, 
Wales claim theirs. But will Scotland and Wales ever 
claim theirs, if they have not the excuse of Ireland’s 
restlessness and the example of Ireland’s isolation for 
doing so? Scotland and Wales are in no hurry to give 
up all the advantages of their close association with 
England,—which Ireland we verily believe would really, 
give up for the delight of a separate Legislature and a 
separate Administration and the satisfaction of thinking 
that she was merged in England no longer. The cry of 
“ Home-rule all round” would never have been heard if 
it had not been necessary to find some logical justification 
for separating Ireland from Great Britain. “ Home-rule 
all round” is a cry which can never have much interest 
for the English people. It may come to a useful scheme 
for private Bill legislation, but hardly anything more, 
A Scotch Parliament in any true sense will never be re- 
vived. The Scotch are far too shrewd for that. And as. 
for Wales going in for a tiny Parliament of her own, that 
is pure dreaming; she could only get it in the wake 
of Ireland, if she could even get it so. Now that Irish 
Home-rule has merged itself in a dubious proposal for 
“Home-rule all round,” its teeth are drawn and it is no 
longer dangerous. 


Itseems to us very satisfactory that the idle superstition 
which has so long been the boast of the Gladstonian party 
that so-called Liberals always carry their point in the end, 
should have met with so heavy a blow as this collapse of 
Irish Home-rule. It is certainly no true boast. The 
present writer can remember the time when all the most 
weighty Liberals of the day rejected with scorn the notion 
that our Colonies could continue in any permanent connec- 
tion with England, and yet no considerable party now exists 
which advocates what is called the “ Little England” view. 
That article of belief in the Liberalism of 1850 is for the 
present as dead as Queen Anne. And we have a very 
hearty conviction that the belief in Irish Home-rule will 
perish in the same fashion from pure inanition. If we can 
only make the Irish content, and give them their fair 
share of influence,—and not more than their fair share 
of influence,—in the Parliament of Westminster, even 
the ambitious men who look to Irish Home-rule as 
the best field in which they can gain political distinction 
for themselves will soon find that their occupation is gone. 
The truth is, that modern Liberalism is not, and never 
can be, again really distinct from modern Conservatism. 
Both parties rest on popular suffrages, and neither party 
can gain a popular vote without expressing the real wishes 
of a great mass of the people. And that is the great 
difference between the Toryism of the present and the 
Toryism of the past. The Toryism of the present must 
be popular, or it would have no chance with the con- 
stituencies at all. The Toryism of the past was not 
popular, and therefore it fell before the popular vote 
directly the people obtained the suffrage. Now, however, 
there is absolutely no more reason for the superstition 
that in the end the creed which calls itself Liberal must 
eventually win, than that the creed which calls itself Con- 
servatism must eventually win. That creed will win 
which commends itself to the rising generation; and that 
is just as likely to be a popular creed of the Conservative 
type, as a popular creed of the innovating type; and, for 
the present at least, a good deal more likely. 
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THE RUSSIAN CORONATION.. 


| is difficult for a cultivated Englishman to study 
the accounts of the preparations for the Russian 
Coronation, which read as if they ought to be printed 
in gold upon purple silk, without a sensation of disgust, 
more especially if he reads at the same time the descrip- 
tion of the massacres of Armenians whom the Russians 
have refused to protect, although they had the power. 
He has a feeling for pageantry, and rather wishes he had 
some to enjoy, and can with an effort call up the marvel- 
lous scene which will be presented on Tuesday in Moscow, 
the “civilised Tartar city,” as one correspondent happily 
describes it, with its Asiatic architecture and gleaming 
cupolas, its streets full of gorgeous European uniforms 
and more gorgeous Asiatic dresses, white Princes in red, 
yellow Princes in blue, brown Princes in cloth of gold, 
the rulers of tribes from the Far East whose names we 
scarcely know, the Dictator of China, and the brown 
Japanese General before whom that Dictator has fallen 
prone, side by side with members of all reigning Houses 
in Europe, and representatives of all known Churches 
except the Mormon, of all the peoples who obey the Czar 
—there are, we believe, eighty of them—and of every 
Army in the West, all moving amidst regiments endless 
in number and varieties of uniform, and through millions 
of humble folk—half Asiatic, half European—filled with 
excitement, with vodka, and with a devotion which is 
genuine to their earthly lord. He can anticipate witb his 
mind the roars of the endless crowds, the choruses of the 
multitudinous monks, the salvoes of artillery, which are 
to be repeated from station to station till throughout the 
whole north of the world, from Riga to Vladivostock, all 
men hear at the same moment of time that the Czar, who will 
have been fasting for three days, has placed the Crown upon 
his head. The Englishman studies it all as he would study a 
poem by Moore, and finds it at once gorgeous and sickly, 
He is impressed by it all, but at the bottom of his mind is 
always the doubt whether all this is not too grandiose for 
grandeur, whether it is not rather of the opera than of 
life, whether, above all, there is not something like guilt, 
in an Empire like Russia, with its millions upon millions 
of suffering people, in the gigantic expenditure which 
produces these purple effects. Five millions sterling for 
a ceremonial! is there a principle upon which an expendi- 
ture like that can be even plausibly justified ? Is it not 
the waste of a Belshazzar, the display of an almost insane 
pride, a pouring out of treasure as Oriental Kings some- 
times pour it out, solely to excite an emotion of glory in 
one over-sated mind? Nothing could induce an English- 
man to vote such a sum for such an object, and England 
could spare the money at least ten times as readily as 
Russia. 

The English view must be the right one, and is certainly 
the sensible one, and yet it may be feared that those who 
rule Russia are wise in their generation, and that this 
reckless outlay of energy and treasure secures a result 
which, from their point of view, is an adequate return. 
The object is to deepen the Russian impression that the 
position of the Czar is in some way supra-natural, that his 
resources are as limitless as his power, that he stands in 
some special relation to the divine, that his Coronation 
is a consecration so solemn and with such meaning for 
mankind that no external display to make it visible 
can be excessive, that mankind may be summoned to gaze 
without derogation as a congregation might be summoned 
to gaze upon a Mass, that the momentary hush of peace 
which has been so carefully spread throughout the 
Northern world is caused not by order but by expectation 
of an adequate event. And the ruling Russians believe 
that the result is attained, that the impression of the 
Coronation equals throughout the Empire—which to 
them seems even vaster than ours does to us, because it is 
unbroken—the impression of a victory, which would cost as 
much in money, and how much more in tears? They 
repeat the ceremonial on every devolution of the throne, 
with an ever-increasing splendour and vastness of design, 
corresponding to the increase of Russian position, marked 
Just now, as they think, by the sullen retrogression of 
Japan, by the submissiveness of China, and by the 
crawling servility of the secular foe, the ruler of Con- 
stantinople. They even believe that the Coronation 
increases their master’s prestige in Europe, that the 
grandeur of his Empire, the multitude of his soldiers, his 








possession of all the resources of civilisation as well as of 
all the resources of a barbaric Power, is borne more 
closely home to the collective mind of the West, and 
increases the dislike which is always there to face the 
great Northern Power. In Berlin there is, they think, a 
deeper shiver at the thought of invasion, in Paris more 
exultation as men remember the Alliance, in London a 
longer pause when her statesmen meditate, as they are 
always meditating, how next the march of the glacier may 
be stayed or turned aside. Can any one assert with con- 
fidence that they are wholly wrong, or that for a year the 
diplomacy of Russia will not be bolder in consequence of 
the national festival, the resistance of those who resist 
more timid because they have seen, at least with their 
mental eyes, a scene which might perhaps, if brevity were 
sought, be best described as the review of an Empire 
held within the walls of its capital, or the march past of 
Northern Europe and Asia in honour of its Commander- 
in-Chief P 

It is difficult as one reads the story of the preparations 
for this ceremonial not to speculate for a moment on what 
the ideas may be, the ultimate and perhaps hardly thought- 
out objects of the men who generation after generation 
organise these scenes, and who to themselves must seem 
like an undying corporation sweeping steadily though 
slowly on to some as yet unseen goal. They are the 
servants of a dynasty, not of a people; they are subject only 
to external checks, not to changes of policy and alterations 
of national ideal such as affect Western Governments; and 
though, like all other statesmen, they probably take short 
views, there must linger among them, hardly discussed 
yet operative, some dream or fancy or aspiration as to 
the end which “Holy Russia,” the depositary of per- 
manent truth, religious, moral, and political, shall ulti- 
mately attain. Their immediate object is clear, and is, 
so far as we know, never denied by any Russian; it is 
access to the water on all sides, to the north at Hammer- 
fest, to the south at Gallipoli, to the south-east at 
Bushire or Bussorah, and in the Far East at Port Arthur, 
and these objects they will attain; but there must be 
something greater even than these, and what is it? All 
Englishmen, founding their belief upon the forged testa- 
ment of Peter the Great, used to answer in 1855 the 
“conquest of the world;” but universal Monarchy is 
rather the dream of a conqueror like Napoleon or a King 
like Louis XIV., than of an overworked dynasty conscious 
of ever-pressing embarrassments at home. Peter the 
Great may have thought of it, for he was a savage of 
genius who drank hard; but there is no good evidence 
that he ever did, and his successors have shown little 
desire for conquests in Europe outside the habitat of the 
Slav race, one or two of them displaying, in fact, 
great dread of too close a contact with Teutonic 
civilisation, which they instinctively feel would threaten 
their autocracy. To fulfil their ideal, the dominant race 
within Russia must be Orthodox and Slav. We should 
fancy that their secret ambition turns rather towards the 
East, that the dream which flits before them in moments 
of exaltation is the Empire not of the world but of Asia, 
which Zenghiz and his successors nearly attained, and 
that though they come athwart the Hapsburg Mon- 
archy in the Balkan, which in their view is their 
land road to Constantinople, their general policy is 
not to conquer Europe, which might overtask them, but 
to secure themselves against interference by Europe while 
pursuing their great design. That certainly must be their 
attitude towards England, and may explain their visible 
reluctance to come to a compromise which would materially 
diminish their difficulties, but which also might bar their 
way to the thing which Napoleon, for example, declared to 
be best worth having,—the dominion of Southern Asia. 
He wanted the Deltas, not the Steppes, and so will every 
conqueror in Asia who has a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
playing the part of the minatory slave behind his triumphal 
car. It is vain to speculate on such things, and it may be 
misleading, but of this we feel assured, that scenes like 
that presented at this Coronation form one of the risks of 
the world. They must tend to demoralise its most powerful 
man. Of the present Czar no one knows anything, except, 
says one who was thrown into close contact with him, that 
he is “‘a man of deep emotional feeling;” but he must be 
more ordinary than the mass if he, a descendant of 
Alexander I. who signed the Treaty of Tilsit, can feel him- 
self for days the centre of that Coronation scene, can, in 
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fact, be worshipped as if he reigned in Nineveh, without 
dreaming dreams, and Kings’ dreams are usually of 
dominion, more especially when the Kings rule too 
many and too varied subjects to believe that they can 
make them perceptibly happier, or richer, or more content. 
There is an intoxication of rank, we take it, as well as an 
intoxication of power, and the hero of next Tuesday, the 
man on whom every eye will fix, and before whom all 
Princes will seem small, must be of temperate mind indeed 
if he does not at moments swell with the conviction that 
| he is first among mankind. The rulers of Russia may yet 
Ii find that though in raising their Czars so high they have 
1 strengthened loyalty and deepened obedience, they have 
dissolved the power of self-restraint, which is the necessary 
defence of the mind. The Julian Cwsars, there can be 
little doubt, drank too deep of the maddening draught of 
power, and round Moscow the world is flatter than round 
Rome. 

































THE DOPPER POLICY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


RESIDENT KRUGER would have been wiser had he 
treated the insurrection of the Outlanders and the 
invasion of the Transvaal as a purely political movement, 
which it was necessary to defeat, but which, when defeated, 
did not signify much more than any other considerable 
riot. If he had been a European Sovereign he would, we 
think, have amnestied all the offenders, except three or four 
leaders, as misled persons hardly deserving of notice, and 
have pardoned the leaders on condition of their promise 
to quit South Africa for ever. He could then have de- 
manded a heavy indemnity from the Chartered Company, 
have remonstrated with the British Government for not 
deposing and trying Mr. Rhodes, and have posed before 
the world as the head of a merciful and highly civilised 
Government which had known how to keep its head under 
circumstances of unexampled provocation. He would, had 
he taken that course, have been supported bya great mass 
of opinion throughout the world, including Great Britain, 
and would have so affected the general conscience that an 
armed raid into his territory would for many years to come 
have been impossible. Europeans may be as thoroughly 
civilised as they think they are, but they are not yet 
thoroughly legalised, and it is vain to deny that 
they make a difference, utterly illogical but none the 
less real, between filibusters who invade, say, Nicaragua 
and ftilibusters who invade, say, Holland or Norway, 
a difference varying exactly in proportion to the sup- 
posed civilisation of the State whose laws are violated 
or whose independence is set at naught. Mr. Kruger 
would by the course we have recommended have raised 
his State to just that level in general estimation when 
every one sympathises with it under wrong. LEither, 
however, he was not able to rise to a truly generous policy 
—and we have not yet made up our minds about Presi- 
dent Kruger, who shows a good deal of the small cunning 
of the half civilised—or being himself able to rise to it, 
he has been fettered by the Old Guard of his Republic, 
the fifteen thousand Doppers of the rural districts, who 
are disinclined for any compromise with Englishmen, who 
think that God will give South Africa to the Dutch, and 
who would rather things went wrong than that they 
should go right in any fashion but their own. These are 
the men who hold blacks to be animals, who feel 
crowded if there is a house within a mile of their own, and 
whose ideal for South Africa is a series of prairies broken 
up into farms of six thousand acres, producing a rude 
plenty by the use of carefully exacted serf labour. They 
think their President too civilised, they will not hear of 
his going to England, and they have practically compelled 
him to issue his partial amnesty much too late, and to 
inflict on the insurgent leaders the indignity of sentences 
of death, and the cruelty of provisional sentences of 
fifteen years’ imprisonment. They are restless with fear 
of the Chartered Company, they are vindictive against 
Mr. Rhodes, and they detest the English, not on account 
of their race—that is an illusion—but because of the 
difference between English ideals and their own. They 
get along well enough with their own Huguenot families, 
who are much farther in blood from themselves than we 
are, but these pushing English, with their unrest, their 
dislike of slavery, and their modern ways of living, are to 
them intolerable. 
Their influence is bad at this crisis for two principal 
















































































reasons. One, and the most serious one, is th i 
rection in the Transvaal and the Jameson ey ‘ae 
together, have in reality the character of civil war se 
everywhere in South Africa, except among the ralin 
class of the two Boer States, are so regarded Th 
majority do not regard the rising or the Raid ag acta of 
war, but as regrettable, or if you will, shameful, incidents 
in a civil struggle. The Boers and the Britishers are in 
their own estimation all South Africans together, and the 
“invasion” of one by the other, though an outrageous 
breach of law well deserving punishment, is regarded 
much more like shameful rioting than like regular war 
It is the feeling between Pennsylvanians and Kentuckians 
which is excited, not the feeling between French and 
Germans. British and Afrikanders alike know they have 
to live together when all is said, and that in fact they are 
waging not war, but civil war, with all the differences 
which that involves. Now, if modern history reveals any- 
thing, it is that the way to heal the wounds of a civil 
war is to be very lenient indeed. The object ig 
to cure malignity, and though it may be argued with 
perfect reason that if anybody deserves severe treatment 
a rebel does, still, as a political fact, that treatment exas. 
perates the sore. People do not grow savage if their 
friends are shot in action, but they are slow to forgive 
executions or heavy and, as they think, torturing sentences, 
The French Canadians can get along with the British 
Canadians, and the Southerners and the Northerners work 
together amicably, because though they killed each other 
remorselessly when fighting, they abstained when the 
fight was done from further “ persecutions.” Mercy, even 
“exaggerated” or “ weak” mercy, shown by the Govern. 
ment of the Transvaal, shown by rapid amnesties, and 
a large treatment, even of ringleaders, would have 
brought the races together again, and have enabled 
them to feel rather than see that the ascendency of one 
side was not indispensable to its own protection. That 
seems to be the real secret, the extinction of a per. 
manent fear such as Nihilists feel of the Russian autho. 
rities, or such as, in a less degree, German Socialists feel 
of German Conservatives. The Dopper policy, therefore, 
is bad not morally but politically, and so far as he yields 
to it President Kruger impedes the future prosperity of 
the Federal State, of which, whether he likes to admit it 
or not, the Transvaal and the Orange Free State are 
already parts. He may talk independence as much as 
he pleases, just as a London Alderman may; but the 
Dopper who says the Transvaal is independent of South 
Africa talks nonsense, just as the Alderman does who says 
the City is independent of the Metropolis. Nobody is in- 
dependent of his neighbours or of the customers from 
whom he gets his bread. 

The second, and, we quite admit, the subordinate, 
reason why Dopper policy works mischief, is that it keeps 
up the idea of the German Colonial party that Dutchmen 
and Englishmen in Africa are hopelessly separated, and 
that in the end Germany will be able to profit by their 
dissensions, and, by becoming protector of the Dutch, 
practically to rule South Africa. The idea is a mere 
illusion, for the Dutch, outside Pretoria at all events, are 
as much opposed to the Germans as the English are, 
while the English in South Africa as well as at home are 
unanimous in their determination to risk any consequences 
rather than submit to German interference; but it has 
already worked most serious mischief. It has very nearly 
revolutionised all European political combinations, while 
it has produced among Englishmen a fierce suspiciousness 
which is one of the greatest difficulties in the way of 
South African reconciliation. But for German presence 
in South Africa, and the Emperor’s supposed or real 
Gesigns, and the language used even this week by the 
German Colonial party, 1t would be possible not only to 
give President Kruger full guarantees for the autonomy 
of the Transvaal, but even to revise Clause 4 of the 
Convention of 1884, which, if the policy of the Transvaal 
were purely South African, would be deprived of mean- 
ing. If the Transvaal, for instance, were morally as 
well as geographically an enclave, Great Britain would 
no more mind the independence of the State than 
the Emperor of Austria minds the independence of 
Lichtenstein which is enclosed within his dominion. It 
is because we suspect Germany that it is imperative to 
maintain the clause, and we suspect Germany because of 





German intrigues, which again are based solely upon the 
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scti ween the Dutch and English elements in the 
Te a. If there were only English or only Dutch 
settlers in South Africa, the German Emperor would no 

ore think of turning that region into a Germany over 
ain than he would think of turning Australia or the 
Canadian Dominion. He would see at once that the 
enterprise was hopeless, and tell German Chauvinists to 
turn their attention to some other object, perhaps, and 
indeed most probably, to the possession of Morocco or of 
the Congo Free State. The Dopper policy, therefore, 
works nothing but evil to South Africa, including the 
Transvaal, and, as we contend, it is that policy which 
dictates harsh treatment of the insurgent Outlanders as 
well as of the Outlanders who are not insurgents. It is 
not because morality requires lenity from Pretoria, but 
because policy forbids severity, that we witness with 
regret the hesitation to commute the sentences on the 
leaders into banishment, and the delays with which the 
Executive Council, even when it means to be lenient, takes 
from its lenity all grace. Amnesties to be soothing should 


be quick. 





THE RADICAL REVOLT. 


HE Radicals are doing their best to assist the Unionist 
Government when they separate themselves from the 

rest of the Gladstonian party, and try to base their action 
on abstract principles, especially the principle of hostility 
to an hereditary House of Legislature. If they had eyes in 
their heads they would see that, though there will always 
bea section of the English people who will dislike dis- 
tinctions of rank for their own sake, and will desire to 
promote the destruction of the aristocracy and the 
equality of the different classes of citizens so far as that 
is possible, that section is small, and will become less and 
less numerous the more vehemently its so-called principles 
are asserted. The great majority of Englishmen in every 
station of life, and probably a greater majority of the 
r than of the middle class or the rich, feels the same 
sort of ambition to rise above those with whom they have 
been on the same level, and to feel that they are gaining 
ground on those who were formerly more comfortable 
and more powerful than themselves, that the lower 
middle class feels to ascend into the position of 
the higher middle class, and again, the higher middle 
class to gain the distinction of Knights, or Baronets, 
or new-made Peers. What the majority of English- 
men of all classes really care for is visible success, 
and not at all the chance of pulling others down to their 
own level. There is very little envy in ordinary English- 
men. There will always be a few whose souls rage at the 
success of others, rather than at their own failure to gain 
ground, but they will always remain a few. The more you 
bring their grudges against those who are more successful 
than themselves out into the light, the more clearly you will 
convince the great mass of the English people that that is 
not at all the kind of feeling which animates their own 
breasts. The costermonger hopes to possess himself of a 
tradesman’s cart, and the man with the tradesman’s cart 
hopes to multiply his carts and become a great distributor 
of commodities. Whatever other peoples may aspire 
to, the “ progressive desire” of the English people is to 
improve their own position in that very modest sense in 
which artisans hope to become small capitalists, and 
small capitalists to become large. If Radicals were 
wise, they would adopt one of two political objects in 
life—either the endeavour to make this free circula- 
tion of wealth and influence easier, without making 
any destructive and deliberately planned attack on the 
class above them, or else the endeavour to expose the 
poorness of this kind of ambition, and to substitute 
something nobler in its place,—namely, the desire to raise 
those who are below them, rather than the desire to pass 
in the race those who are above them. In either of these 
attempts they might succeed, and carry an increasing pro- 
portion of their own class with them;—in the former 
because it is common-sense, and excites no sort of distaste 
amongst their own class ;—in the latter because it is better 
than common-sense, and places a higher ideal of life 
before the moral sentiment of their fellow-creatures. But 
neither the petty ambition nor the nobler ambition of 
their fellow-creatures will be gratified by an attempt to 
fan the jealousies of the unsuccessful, and to undermine the 
hope of “ getting on” instead of promoting it, or still 








better, substituting a higher kind of getting on for a 
lower kind. There are not enough Englishmen with 
grudges at the bottom of their hearts to make the 
gratification of grudges a successful enterprise in itself. 
On the contrary, the secret feeling of all classes for those 
who succeed in life, unless they succeed by foul means, 
is mild admiration, and the more you try to substitute 
angry feeling, the more you alienate the sympathy of the 
great majority. What the Radicals are aiming at is there- 
fore the spread of a kind of temper which the placid 
Englishman is unable to feel, and does not even desire to 
feel. The crusade against the House of Lords will never 
be really popular. When the House of Lords set itself 
against the policy of opening all sorts of careers and 
opportunities to the poor, it was unpopular. But now 
that it seeks to promote these careers and opportunities, 
and only throws cold water on the attempt to disunite a 
united kingdom, the people look up to it with a kind of 
satisfaction as planting the standard of a species of social} 
ambition which they secretly admire, and have no wish 
at all to undermine. 

We believe then that the attempt to organise a separate 
party on what must prove in the end to be Republican 
principles, will tend to delay, and not to hasten, the return 
of the extreme democrats to power. Democracy in 
England does not mean the same as democracy in France 
or even in Germany. Here, on the contrary, it means the 
attempt to open all careers, but not to alter the type of social 
ambition. The English people like, instead of disliking, 
the prospect of a great and gradual upward movement 
from one kind of social status to the next above it, and 
would hardly know what to aim at if they were told that 
all their traditional ideas of respectability were to be 
revolutionised. The people with bad clothes like to think 
of the day when they may wear better clothes, and the 
people of no rank like to fancy that they may attain to 
rank; and though this is not a very noble kind of ambition, 
the attempt to make it nobler by fixing attention on the 
effort to improve the moral ideal of the people will never 
take shape in iconoclastic and destructive crusades. 
Radicalism succeeds best in England when it is not too 
much in evidence, when it represents its aims as en- 
deavours to remove unnatural obstructions in the path of 
shrewd people, and not when it makes shrewd people 
doubt whether there will soon be anything left to aim at, 
which they have been accustomed to aim at. Every step 
we have taken in making it easier for ability and talent of 
any kind to make itself felt in the community, has been 
a step towards undermining the purely grudging Radicalism 
that represents everything that is, as oppressive. In our 
own day the Radical party alarm the democracy even 
more than they attract it. They discourage the expansion 
of England, attack our Colonial policy, denounce our 
Foreign policy, raise a scream against the House of 
Lords, and make even the House of Commons less of 
an opening for political ambition than it was a genera- 
tion or two ago. It is true that a few Labour leaders 
do get into the House of Commons, but, unless they 
resemble Mr. Burt, they do not acquire power there 
with any rapidity. The House is blocked with all sorts 
of wild attempts to improve the condition of the working 
classes, most of which raise a feeling of insecurity rather 
than of hope. It is a crowd of confused projects jostling 
each other with very little opening for ability or even 
eloquence to show itself. As the groups multiply, the 
political prospects become more and more clouded, and so 
far from the despotism of the House of Commons growing 
more popular, a very real discontent with its incapacity 
for shaping the political future, increases. 

In our belief the shrewdest policy of the Radical 
party,—and not only of the Radical party, but of the 
Conservative party too,—would be not to magnify the 
power of the House of Commons, but to magnify the- 
power of the popular Executive of the nation, over the 
House of Commons. We believe that both parties alike are 
getting weary of the dreary and endless disputations in the 
House of Commons, and that the people would hail with 
delight a deliberate attempt to shorten in a very vigorous 
and effective fashion the range and duration of these dis- 
putes. What the people really desire, whether the friends 
of movement or the friends of tradition be in office, is 
a shorter cut to the execution of the popular will. And 
we hold that those who first seriously propose such a 
measure for giving speedy effect to the deliberate will of 
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the people,—subject of course to the conspicuous endorse- 
ment of that will by the constituencies,—will be the 
popular party for the time being. If the Conservatives 
propose such a policy they will have this advantage, that 
they can carry the House of Lords with them. But if 
they shrink from doing so, the party of movement will 
obtain a measure of popular favour which would probably 
even overpower the resistance of the House of Lords. The 
Radicals would do twice as well, if they gave up the idea 
of abolishing the House of Lords till they had got some 
object in view at once dear to the people, and bitterly op- 
posed by the House of Lords. At present they have no such 
object in view. Many of the Conservative traditions are 
dear to the people, but the one tradition which is not dear 
to them is the ever-lengthening babblement of the House 
of Commons. Give the Executive of the people the power 
of cutting short that everlasting talk by speedier processes 
of legislation, so long as these are approved both by the 
constituencies and by the Administration, and the people 
would, we believe, jump at the offer, whether it came 
from a popular Conservative or from a popular Pro- 
gressive Government. 





THE DUKE OF BEDFORD ON THE 
AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM. 


feu week we alluded to the able speech addressed 
by the Duke of Bedford to the tenants and 
labourers on his Thorney estate. The speech is worth 
returning to as one of the most striking statements ever 
made in regard to the agricultural situation. Before, 
however, dealing in detail with any of the problems 
raised by the Duke of Bedford, we cannot refrain from 
uttering a word or two of sympathy with the general 
tone of the speech. It was worthy of the best tradi- 
tions of the great Whig house of Bedford, and its manli- 
ness and level-headedness deserve no little praise. There 
was no desire expressed for Protection or for State- 
aid to agriculture, but instead a statesmanlike and 
moderate view of the ruin—for it is nothing less—which 
has overtaken the ownership of land in the Midland and 
Eastern counties. The Duke of Bedford did not, of 
course, pretend that his concern as to the state of agri- 
culture was not primarily due to his own pecuniary losses ; 
but while admitting this, he indulged in no sensational 
or unworthy complaints. He at least faced the situation 
with good temper as well as with courage. 

On the first reading of the Duke's speech one is inclined 
to feel that the case of agriculture is utterly hopeless, and 
that if the conditions are really what the Duke believes 
them, there is nothing for it but to put up the shutters. 
The Duke states that in 1895 on the Thorney estate 
there was a deficit of £445 10s., and on his Bedfordshire 
and Buckinghamshire estates of £6,320. And yet during 
the last eighty years the Duke and his ancestors actually 
spent over a million and a half on the Thorney estate 
alone! In other words, on the Thorney and Bedfordshire 
and Buckinghamshire estates the practice of agriculture is 
just now being maintained by an annual dole of some 
£7,000 a year. That such a state of things can be per- 
manently maintained is of course out of the question; but 
putting that aside, we must ask what would happen if 
these estates were in the hands not of a man like the 
Duke of Bedford, possessed of wealth from other sources, 
but of a landlord who had nothing else but his land. 
Clearly he would have to abandon the estates altogether, 
for if the loss of £7,000 a year was a necessary and 
absolute condition, the idea of selling them would be 
absurd. But is that loss a necessary and absolute con- 
dition? The Duke would probably say that it was, and 
that he and his agents had racked their brains as to the 
best or any way of diminishing the deficit, and had 
been unable to hit upon any workable plan. Yet 
at the same time we are quite sure that there are 
hundreds of men who, if offered the estates as a 
free gift, would jump at the offer, and wou contrive to 
turn the loss of £7,000 a year into a gain of nearly as 
much. How are these facts to be reconciled? Why could 
AB be able to do what the Duke of Bedford, who is a com- 
petent man and has the best expert advice, cannot? That 
sounds like a dilemma from which there is no escape. 
The explanation is, however, we believe, quite simple. 
The Duke of Bedford has a standard of duty towards the 
estate and those who live on it, a standard of duty handed 
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down through three or four generations, which makes jt 
impossible for him under existing conditions to secure 
balance between income and expenditure. For example, it 
is the policy of the Bedford estate to have no cottages 
which are not in a perfect state of repair outside and in 
cottages, that is, which cost £300 to build, and which let 
for £4 a year, exclusive of rates and insurance, and cost 
£2 a year each in the way of repairs. Again, it is part of 
the policy of the estate—and from the moral point of view 
an excellent policy it is—to see that the sanitary conditiong 
of the villages are, in essentials, as good as those that 
prevail at Woburn, and that the drains and water-supply 
are perfect. Next, the Duke and his agents no doubt gee 
that all the farmhouses on the estate are kept in apple. 
pie order, and that the moment a tile ora slate is loose, 
or a piece of paint gets worn, the necessary work ig 
done, and done not cheaply or in a slovenly style, but in 
the best way possible. Probably the tenants keep up 
most of the fences and ditches themselves, but doubtless 
thousands of pounds run away every year in gates and 
those exceptional pieces of fencing “ which it has always 
been the custom for the landlord to keep up.” Again, 
there is probably every year a large sum spent on new 
improvements,—i e., upon erecting new farm buildings and 
upon draining. A cow-shed here, a pig-stye there, an 
apple-closet at Putt’s farm, and a new pool at Blackacre, 
sound small things, but on estates so huge as the Duke's 
the annual new improvements may easily cost some four 
or five thousands a year. Lastly, there are no doubt an 
enormous number of quasi-charities to be supported. Not 
only are there schools and cottage-hospitals, but pensions 
to old labourers and subventions to local benefit societies 
and parish clubs. Probably the Duke of Bedford genuinely 
believes that all this vast expenditure is good business, 
and that without it the estates would go out of cultivation. 
He would probably argue, for example, that the money 
spent on repairs is absolutely necessary, and that 
if he once let the buildings get out of order the 
estate would be ruined and the farms thrown on 
his hands. Such expenditure, he would probably say, was 
only sound policy. We are loath to contest such an argu- 
ment, for we fully realise how much the health and social 
well-being of a country district is improved by the 
carrying out of such a policy as that which is to be found 
on the Bedford estates. Again, we of course admit that 
a certain amount of repairs must be done if farms are to 
be let. But there is a great difference between essential 
repairs and apple-pie order or, as the agents say, “sound 
and thorough work,” and this difference is the one 
between profit and loss. Travel through the villages of 
French Flanders—the Hinterland of Calais—where the 
agricultural conditions are very much those of the richer 
parts of Southern England. There is nothing to be found 
in the nature of apple-pie order as regards the buildings, 
but for all that the farmers make a very fair living out 
of the land. They repair their own houses sufficiently to 
keep the water out and the wood from rotting, but they 
do not “ waste,” as they would call it, thousands a year 
on making their homesteads look like architects’ models. 
Let it be clearly understood that we are not arguing 
in favour of rural squalor. We believe sincerely that 
the country-side is the better for lavish expenditure 
on repairs such as the Duke of Bedford’s, but we 
cannot conceal from ourselves the fact that it is not 
really essential to the continuance of agriculture. In 
other words, if the Duke of Bedford cared to abandon a 
policy which he, like his forefathers, probably regards as 
essential to the well-being of the districts in which he 
holds his land, he could probably still draw an income 
from his Thorney and Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire 
estates. That is, we admit, a hard saying, and one which 
we honour the Duke for rejecting as, to him at least, a 
worthless one, but for all that it is not quite so hopeless 
as the conclusion that, though we can make an acre of 
land produce three times as much as they can in America, 
the only businesslike course for us is to stop doing it as 
soon as possible. . 

With what the Duke of Bedford had to say in regard 
to local taxation we are in entire sympathy. As our 
readers know, we desire to see our whole system of local 
taxation remodelled, and land relieved from the unfair 
burden which is now imposed on it. It is nothing short 
of a scandal that the agricultural industry should be singled 
out for special taxation. With what the Duke had to say 
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d to the Death-duties we cannot, however, wholly 
No doubt the landlords have grievances here, but 
f an accidental kind. Itappears to us impossible 
at if a man’s property is to be taxed at his death 
the whole of that property ought to be impartially taxed, 
land as well as personalty. “ But,” says the Duke of 
Bedford, “I get less than nothing from the Thorney estate, 

et if I die my estate would have to pay £25,000 in 
Death-duty on this worthless estate.” That seems at 
first sight unfair, but is it really more unfair than that 
the contents of Woburn, the pictures and plate and furni- 
ture, which bring in nothing, should also pay £25,000? 
The real question is, Would the Thorney estate really 
fetch the sum on which the Death-duty would come to 
£25,000? If it would, then there is no hardship. If it 
would not, then the grievance—a very real one, no doubt 
—is against the Inland Revenue valuers, and not against 
the Finance Act. In truth, the whole question is one of 
valuation. Land ought to pay the Death-duties like 
other property and at the same rate, but it ought to pay 
on what it is really worth, and not on a fictitious value. 
As we have just said, the grievance lies in the valuation. It 
is on this point that the landowners ought to concentrate 
their attention. Let them insist that land shall not have 
a fictitious value put on it by the Government valuers. 
Why should they not combine to get justice, and on the 
death of the next great landed proprietor fight the Inland 
Revenue Board through all the Courts, unless a true and 
not a fancy value were put on the land? Again, why 
should not the Inland Revenue Board be made to accept 
its own valuation? If they demand £25,000 altogether 
from a landowner, and also value such-and-such farms at 
£25,000, let the landlord be allowed to pay them in kind 
with the farms of which they have fixed the price them- 
selves. The fear of being “ stuck” with unsaleable farms 
would exercise a wholesome restraint on the zeal of the 
Department. 
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THE DUC D’ORLEANS’ LETTER. 


HERE is nothing unreasonable in the interest which 
Europe takes in the Bourbon and Bonaparte Pre- 
tenders. If either of those families produced an excep- 
tional man he would have a chance, a genuine chance, 
though it might be a remote one, of ruling in France, and 
the man who rules in France will always be a person of 
interest and importance to the world. The interest felt, 
therefore, in the only able Bonaparte, Prince Twuuis, the 
Russian officer of engineers, and in the young Duc 
d’Orléans, the head of the house of France, is neither 
childish nor servile. The former, not being the heir of 
his family, thinks it decorous to keep himself in the shade, 
though his name is muttered by his brother’s party occa- 
sionally in accents of hope; but the latter obviously 
desires to make himself conspicuous. He has this week, 
for instance, published a letter which has been the sub- 
ject of much comment in France, and which puts forward 
his individuality as a Pretender in a very decisive way. 
Nominally, it is a rebuke to the Royalist managing Com- 
mittee and its chairman, the Duc d’Audiffret Pasquier, 
for deprecating a rather wild plan of advertising himself 
by standing for a country district as a candidate for the 
Chamber, but really it is an announcement that being, on 
the theory of his party, the actual King, he intends to 
govern for himself, and to initiate a more active policy. 
“Tf you think,” he writes to the Committee, ia a tone 
that Louis XIV. would not have deemed unbecoming, 
“I you think that the French Monarchy was constructed 
in the past, and can be reconstructed in the future, by the 
affectation of inert and expectant dignity standing motion- 
less on distant shores, because of the greatness of its 
traditions, and deeming itself too lofty to mix with men 
and things, we are not of one mind. Those from whom I 
descend confronted many struggles and many risks other 
than those at which your zeal takes alarm. I remain the 
judge of Royal dignity.” He sees no want of dignity in 
being the elect even of a French village, and re- 
jects imperiously “the vain distrust of universal suf- 
frage,” by which “I should justify the absurd legend 
of an alleged incompatibility between Monarchical 
and elective right, when it is evident in my eyes, 
from a study of this century, that the two principles are 
constantly tending to combine and blend in a system of 
compromise.” “It would not displease me to set the 
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example,” and I will not disavow “my affectionate 
cousin” Henri d’Orléans for having accepted the Legion 
of Honour from Republican hands. “Is it desired that if 
I were one day at the head of my country good citizens 
should refuse to accept from me the recompense of their 
merits and services on the ground of their having had or 
still having Republican sentiments?” That is a definite 
programme, and we are by no means so clear as some of 
our contemporaries seem to be that it is for its object an 
unwise one. On one point at least the Prince, to our 
thinking, judges the situation more accurately than his 
dignified followers. Nothing will ever be done for a 
personal claim by the action of Committees. If a 
Bourbon or a Bonaparte is ever again to reign in France, 
it will be either because France desires him, him 
individually, or because, in weariness of government by 
the representative system, it desires personal power,—a 
despotism, in fact, more or less tempered by the age, 
either to protect society or to conduct a war, or, which is 
most probable of all, to revindicate France after a new 
defeat by a persistent but hidden policy like that of 
Louis XI. If “the Person,” as Oliver Cromwell called 
him, is not wanted, Frenchmen will adhere to the 
Republic, which leaves all careers open, which accepts all 
services, and which does allow the majority to rule. If, 
on the contrary, he is wanted, he will be chosen for the 
sake of his own powers, ideas, and individuality generally, 
and not because very dignified and slightly super- 
cilious persons keep on saying that only in Royalty 
can there ever be safety for a nation. Frenchmen 
us a nation will never be Royalists again, but they 
may, in an hour of failure or depression or exces- 
sive impatience, accept a King or Emperor either 
as the man qualified to rule, or because they want to be 
governed by a man and not by a public meeting. The 
Prince, therefore, is wise in stepping to the front, in 
practically dissolving all Royalist Committees and 
rejecting all recognised advice, in taking the reins of his 
party into his own hands, and in practically saying to 
France, “The Kingship; that means Me.” When all is 
said, it is on “ Philip VIL.” and not on the Duc d’Audiffret 
Pasquier that the hopes of Royalists must rest. The 
idea of personal power, it must not be forgotten, does 
not shock Frenchmen as it does a people like our own. 
They never forget that they conquered the world under a 
Dictator, and to conquer it again they would let the cause 
of Liberty wait, if not for ever, at least for a good many 
years. They prefer the Republic no doubt with one side 
of their heads, the sensible side; but there is an 
emotional side too, which very nearly induced them not 
ten years ago to allow a plebeian soldier who had done 
nothing particular, to place himself in the saddle and pro- 
claim himself, until the next defeat, master of France. If 
General Boulanger had won a great victory in the field, a 
victory which effaced Sedan, the French would have let 
him rule for his life without feeling that France was 
either humiliated or oppressed. The Duc d’Orléans is, 
therefore, right as a Pretender in showing himself on 
horseback. 

Whether the policy which the Duc d’Orléans has 
accepted is a wise one for his purpose is a different 
matter. The Comte de Chambord nearly won the throne 
by keeping himself in retreat, or, as the Duc puts 
it, “in expectant dignity,” by proclaiming Ultra- 
Royalist sentiments, and by posing as the sort of 
unknown force to which France could appeal in the 
hour of her despair. When, in 1873, the crown 
lay at his feet he was, perhaps, of all great French 
personages the one least known. It is difficult, too, for 
Englishmen to think of a King who reigns by both elee- 
tion and pedigree, or to feel that it is dignified in a 
Pretender who claims to reign as of right—whether the 
right be divine or only historical—to consent to accept 
the verdict of a plebiscite. Still, our own dynasty has 
gone on reigning prosperously by virtue of its pedigree and 
an Act of Parliament. Louis Napoleon claimed the 
throne as heir of his uncle and elect of France; and had 
the Comte de Chambord accepted the offer made him he 
would have reigned, as far as legal formalities were con- 
cerned, bya vote of the Assembly, and with a Constitution 
which representatives had accepted. No Bourbon can 
reign in France without the consent of the people, and it 
is a little absurd, therefore, to argue that if that consent 
is formalised his title is degraded. The idea of the 
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Duc d’Orléans obviously is that he will not wait for the 
disaster which. might turn all thoughts to the historic 
house which so often survived disasters, but will in some 
way or other strike the imagination of France, will be 
summoned to the throne either by the Army or by a 
popular movement, and will then, without waiving his 
historic claim, ask Frenchmen if they consent, a policy 
which would have this advantage, that it would give all 
his deadliest enemies a valid excuse for obeying his orders. 
No Legitimist can question his claim, whether he asks a 
plebiscite or not, while few Republicans will deny that a 
plebiscite, if only it is honestly taken, constitutes a moral 
claim to obedience, or at least deprives obedience of any 
humiliation. The object of any Pretender must be to 
attract the whole people, and the vote would impress 
precisely the class whom mere possession of the throne 
would have left unimpressed or made hostile. We see no 
reason to believe that the Duc d’Orléans would make a 
good sovereign of France, but his letter certainly does not 
show that he would be an incompetent one. 

We trust we shall not be misinterpreted by our French 
friends as wishing for Monarchy in France, or believing 
that its advent is near. The Republic, it is true, has 
disappointed us not only by its excessive extravagance, its 
contempt for the religious sentiment, and its spiteful 
foreign policy, but by its failure to produce considerable 
men. First-rate men must exist, but Republicans prefer 
second-rate, to the injury both of their dignity and their 
prospects of success. Still, the Republic has existed only 
twenty-five years, it has shown great power of organisa- 
tion and self-sacrifice, and it has held back France from 
the policy of military adventure, upon which almost any 
Sovereign would have staked the future of his country. 
It has, moreover, shown Europe that it is possible for a 
Republic to be conservative, to submit to heavy taxation, 
and to make property as secure as it ever was either under 
the Monarchy or the Empire, and that is a gain to 
opinion which, to be wise, must consider all alternatives 
without prejudice or rancour. We do not despair yet of 
the Republic learning to tolerate faith, of its adopting a 
dignified foreign policy, or of its electing other representa- 
tives than those “ plain men,” who have hitherto never 
founded a Ministry that could last. Nor do we see any 
sign as yet that the people are growing weary of it. 
They see clearly that they rule, they appear at the polls in 
very fair numbers, and they neither disobey nor revile the 
Republic as they have hitherto done whenever they wished 
for change. No change will come, as we believe, until a 
disaster has shaken all confidence, and as we desire no 
disaster for France, we are still, as onlookers, adherents of 
the Conservative Republic. That does not prevent us, 
however, from being interested in the Pretenders who are 
the only probable alternatives, or from wishing that if 
the hour ever comes again for personal rule in France 
the ruler shall belong to the historic house. He would 
have, we fear, like any Bonaparte or any new aspirant, 
to consolidate his throne by war, but he would be 
free of petty jealousies, he would not persecute the 
Churches, and he would be able to employ a mass 
of political ability to which at present the public service, 
except in the Navy, is almost formally closed. The 
Republic will, we believe, survive everything but a 
shattering defeat, or a victory so great that the successful 
General can,if he pleases, claim the throne; but if it 
falls the Bourbons seem to us more deserving of 
sympathy than either the Bonapartes or adventurers like 
that unhappy General Boulanger, and outside these no 
alternatives have as yet been so much as described. 





LORD HALIFAX’S BILL. 


fh history of the Bill to amend the Divorce Act 

of 1857, which passed through Committee in the 
Lords on Tuesday, is the history of a conspicuous change 
alike in ecclesiastical and in secular opinion. In 1857, 
nearly forty years ago, Parliament was thought to be 
making a remarkable concession in passing the fifty-eighth 
clause of the Act. The old Whig view that the difference 
between Established and veluntary Churches lay in this, 
that an Established Church had its laws made for it by 
Parliament, whereas a voluntary Church made its laws for 
itself, was still very generally held, and not a few people 
thought it a dangerous departure from this sound principle 
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certain number of the clergy would very much dislike the 
duty it was proposed to impose upon them, and the 
possibility that one here and there might even defy the 
law and take the consequences. Englishmen are seldom 
at a loss for a compromise, and a way out of this difficy] 
was devised by which a clergyman was excused from 
performing the marriage ceremony in person, provided 
that he allowed some less scrupulous brother to come into 
his church and perform it for him. Such objections as were 
taken to the clause related for the most part to this latter 
provision. That any clergyman could be so wrong-headed 
as to be unwilling to lend his church for such a purpose 
occurred to no one. If a man’s own fancy was consulted 
to the extent of allowing him to prefer his own opinion 
to the obvious intention of an Act of Parliament, there 
could be no room for complaint. To-day many of those 
who forty years ago would have thought that this arrange. 
ment would meet every difficulty are of another opinion, 
They realise far more clearly than people then did that 
the Church is a society having laws and customs of its 
own to which in the case of an Established Church the State 
gives coercive force. Consequently the question they are 
inclined to ask is not how the individual consciences of the 
clergy can be relieved, but how the corporate conscience 
of the Church can be protected. Does the law of the 
Church permit the marriage of divorced persons? IE it 
does, there is no more to be said. The ministers are 
bound to obey the law which “this Church and realm” 
have agreed to enact. If it does not, the recognition of 
such marriages by the State is nothing to the purpose, 
The clergy are bound in foro conscientix by the laws of 
the State so far as they are not contrary to the laws of 
the Church ; they are not bound in foro conscientizx by the 
laws of the State when these laws conflict with the laws 
of the Church. Apply this distinction to the fifty-eighth 
clause of the Divorce Act, and the compromise of 1857 
loses all its value. It either gives a permission which is 
not wanted or a command which ought not to be obeyed. 
If the remarriage of divorced persons is ecclesiastically valid 
no clergyman ought to be protected in refusing to perform 
the ceremony. If the remarriage of divorced persons is 
ecclesiastically invalid, no clergyman ought to be asked to 
lend his church for a function which is nothing better 
than a profanation of an ecclesiastical rite. 

We are not concerned at present to choose between 
these theories of the relative shares of the Church and 
the State in the business of ecclesiastical legislation. All 
that we care to point out is the great advance that has 
been made by what may be called the Church theory. 
What in 1857 was regarded as a dangerously favourable 
concession to High Church opinion is now regarded as an 
unnecessary outrage upon that opinion. The nearest 
approach to the old Whig view on Tuesday is to be found 
in the speech of Lord Kimberley, but it is the old Whig 
view with the sting removed. He said nothing about the 
duty of the clergy to obey an Act of Parliament, or if 
they could not conscientiously do this, then to resign their 
office in the Church. He simply pointed out what is quite 
true, that so long as, under the marriage law in this country, 
the ceremony in church is itself the contract of marriage, 
difficulties and scandals such as that which the Bill seeks 
to remove will and must arise. Since the Act of 1857 the 
law of the State about divorce and the law of the Church 
about divorce are not the same. If obligatory civil mar- 
riage existed in this country this difference would not 
matter. The State would see to the proper registration of its 
own contracts, and the Church would see to the proper per- 
formance of its own ceremonies. As it is, some degree of 
give-and-take is inevitable. Even the Parliament of 1857 
shrank from compelling a clergyman to marry the guilty 
party in a divorce suit; why should the Parliament of 
1896 go on compelling the clergy to lend their churches 
for the solemnisation of such marriages,—an act which, 
from the point of view of Church law, is equally repugnant 
to their consciences? The State is not driven to insist on 
this sacrifice by any pressure of necessity. It has its 
registrars’ offices, and marriages performed in them have 
as much legal validity as though they were performed in 
Westminster Abbey. Consequently the ministrations of 
the clergy are in no way indispensable. Lord Halifax’s 
Bill does not block the way to marriage; it simply closes 
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re. If it is passed the guilty party in a 
se ape not be prec to remain single. He 
will simply have to forego the blessing of the Church,—to 
which, as the history of his former marriage shows, he 
attaches but little value. The grievance which the Bill 
seeks to remove is not, it is true, a very grave one, since a 
law for the breach of which no penalty is prescribed is not 
a law that it requires any very heroic courage to disregard. 
But over and above the grievance to the clergyman whose 
church is requisitioned there is the offence which is given 
to a considerable number of the Queen’s subjects, among 
whom may be the congregation of the very church in 
which the marriage takes place. There is no hardship in 
refusing to give such offence any longer, so long as the 
registrars’ offices are as much open to the guilty party in 
a divorced suit—when once the decree nisi has become 

absolute—as to any bachelor or spinster in the kingdom. 
The Bill is undoubtedly open to criticism, both on the 
ground of logic and of completeness. To make it 
thoroughly satisfactory in either of these lights it should 
simply leave the ecclesiastical authorities free to take 
their own course in the matter of the marriage of divorced 
rsons, guilty or innocent. But a Bill amending the 
Divorce Act of 1857 on these comprehensive lines would 
have had no chance of passing, and Lord Halifax has wisely 
preferred to deal with a particular cause of specially gross 
scandal. The principal amendment moved on Tuesday 
had Lord Grimthorpe for its author. It proposed to 
forbid the marriage in church of any person found guilty 
by a superior Court in the United Kingdom of adultery, or 
any crime for which a marriage may be dissolved. Had this 
amendment been accepted, the whole character of the Bill 
would have been changed, and changed for the worse. Its 
object would no longer have been to protect the clergy against 
the obligation to lend their churches for the solemnisation 
of marriages which in their judgment are not marriages 
at all; it would have been to affix a penalty—the penalty 
of inability to be married in church—to particular crimes. 
Lord Grimthorpe appears to think that the ecclesiastical 
validity of marriage should depend on the moral character 
of the persons contracting it. If a man has been con- 
victed of bigamy or of rape, if he has been guilty of 
adultery without himself being married, if he has given 
his wife sufficient cause to demand a divorce, but the case 
has broken down on some purely technical point,—in all 
these cases Lord Grimthorpe would forbid his being 
married in church for the remainder of his natural life. 
Whatever merits such a proposal might have from the 
point of view of the civil legislator, it would be worthless 
from the point of view of the ecclesiastical legislator. The 
reason that so general a dislike is felt to the existing law 
is that it aims at compelling the clergy to lend their 
churches for the performance of a ceremony which pretends 
to be something which, as they think, it is not. That is 
the sentiment to which Lord Halifax seeks to give 
effectual expression. This dislike is at bottom a dislike 
to seeing a man or a woman walk out of church with a 
new wife or a new husband when he or she has a wife and 
a husband still living. A Bill which prevents the 
recurrence of such scandals may touch only the fringe of 
a great subject, but if it touches it just where the offence 
is given it may be quite worth while to pass it. 
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WHAT IS A LYRIOP 

HEN Coleridge and Wordsworth published their first 
joint-volume of poems they called them “ Lyrical 
Ballads,” though we should hardly think one of the many fine 
Poems it contained to be in any definite sense lyrical. 
Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner,” with which it opens, is an 
imaginary narrative. Anda predominantly narrative poem, 
however saturated with imagination it may be, can hardly 
be called “lyrical” without suggesting ideas which, in 
one way or another, put a certain strain on the term. John- 
son defines lyric as “ pertaining to a harp or to odes or poetry 
sung to a harp,” and in his illustration of the use made of 
the word by the greater writers he gives striking passages 

from Milton and Dryden. Milton’s is as follows :— 


“ All his trophies hung or acts enrolled 
In copious legend or sweet lyrick song.” 


Here the “copious legend” is certainly distinguished from 


the “ sweet lyrick song,” and thongh, no doubt, as Scott’s “ Lay 
of the Last Minstrel” shows us, long narrative poems were 


often sung to the harp’s accompaniment, it was not the story, 
not the incident it contained, that gave such narrative poems 
their name of lyrics, but rather their impassioned openings or 
their close, in which the poet rose to a loftier strain cf 
emotion and burst into such passages as those which excited 
the admiration of Pitt; in Scott’s “ Lay,” as, for example :— 
“‘ Amid the strings his fingers strayed 

And an uncertain warbling made; 

And oft he shook his hoary head, 

But when he caught the music wild 

The old man raised his face and smiled; 

And lightened up his faded eye 

With all a poet’s eestasy !- 

In varying measures soft or strong 

He swept the sounding chords along ; 

The present scene, his future lot, 

His toils, his wants, were all forgot: 

Cold diffidence and age’s frost 

In the full tide of song were lost. 

Each blank in faithless memory void 

The poet’s glowing thought supplied ; 

And while his harp responsive rung 

*T was thus the Latest Minstrel sung.” 
That is lyrical, no doubt, in the truest sense, as is also such a 
| passage as that in which Scott declared in another of his 
| poems that the wretch “ concentred all in self,”— 


* Living shall forfeit fair renown, 

And doubly dying shall go down 

Unto the dust from whence he sprung, 

Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.” 
It was not the versified narrative of the long ballads whic» 
gave them a right to the accompaniment of the harp, but just 
those bursts of impassioned feeling which best entitled them to 
be sung rather than recited. Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner,” 
fine as it is, contains hardly any passage of that kind. And 
accordingly Coleridge with a sure instinct describes it as 
recited, and never ventures to think of it as sung. Indeed, 
there is not one poem in the original “Lyrical Ballads” 
which we could think of as specially adapted for song. The 
passage which Johnson selected from Dryden to illustrate 
the meaning of the word “lyric” is equally to the point for 
the purposes of definition :—‘ Somewhat of the purity of 
English, somewhat of more equal thoughts, somewhat of sweet- 
ness in the numbers; in one word, somewhat of a finer turn, 
and more lyrical verse, is yet wanting.” There you have it. 
True lyrical verse needs “somewhat of a finer turn”. than 
ordinary verse, or, as Matthew Arnold termed it, needs more of 
“the lyrical cry,” that tone which comes from the heart and 
rings through the voice to the very hearts of those to whom 
it is addressed. Now Wordsworth, though he called his 
earliest poems “Lyrical Ballads,” could hardly have called 
them by a less fitting name. They were neither in the truest 
sense ballads nor lyrics. Could either the one word or the 
other be more grossly misapplied than each was, for instance, 
to the stately and no doubt, in a very true sense, impassioned 
lines written near Tintern Abbey with which the volume of 
lyrical ballads closed? Nor, indeed, is there a single poem 
in that volume which naturally suggests to the mind either 
the attitude of song, or that lyrical cry which lifts verse into 
the mood in which you feel the need of music to give ita 
fuller expression. Wordsworth’s poems are full of magnificent 
recitative; but even in relation to what he calls ballads,—with 
one exception, the “ Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle,’”” 
which both begins and ends in the true lyric strain,—we hardly 
ever recognise in Wordsworth the true lyrical poet. Oddly 
enough, Mr. Ernest Rhys, who has just given us a volume 
called “The Lyric Poems of William Wordsworth,” * does 
not include in it what seems to us the truest lyric Wordsworth 
ever wrote :— 

“From town to town, from tower to tower, 

The Red Rose is a gludsome flower. 

Her thirty years of winter past, 

The Red Rose is révived at last; 

She lifts her head for endless spring, 

For everlasting blossoming. 

Both roses flourish, red and white, 

In love and sistetly delight, 

The two that were at strife are blended, 

And all old troubles now are ended. 

Joy ! joy to both, but most to her 

That is the flower of Lancaster ! ” 
That has the true lyrical cry in it, and so has the magnificent 


close :— 
“Now another day has com>, 
Fitter hope and robler doom, 
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He hath tkrown aside his crook 

And hath buried deep his book, 

Armour rusting in his halls 

On the b!ood of Clifford calls,— 

Quell the Scot, exclaims the lance, 

Bear me to the heart of France 

Is the longing of the Shield,— 

Tell thy name thou trembling field, 

Field of death, where’er thou be, 

Groan thou with our victory. 

Happy day and mighty hour 

When our Shepherd in his power, 

Mailed and horsed, with lance and sword, 

To his ancestors restored, 

Like a reappearing star, 

Like a glory from afar, 

First shall head the flock of war!” 
There you have the true lyric fervour and the rapid beat of 
the lyric pulse. Generally, Wordsworth’s thought is reflec- 
tive, meditative, more or less long-drawn out even when most 
impassioned. We hardly know one of his poems except the 
one we have jast quoted which beats with the quick throb of 
the true lyric. No doubt “Three years she grew in sun and 
shower” is a lyric, and so perhaps is “She was a phantom of 
delight,” though that is more meditative. Again, the poem 
to the cuckoo, “Ob, blythe new-comer, I have heard, I hear 
thee and rejoice,” is a lyric; but on the whole Wordsworth’s 
verse at its best has too much weight and grandeur of thought 
in it for the movement of the true lyric. And it seems to us 
doubtfal if, sublime as his best poetry is, he is in any charac- 
teristic sense a lyrical poet at all. 

We should define a true lyric as a poem expressive chiefly 
of emotion which makes the hearer long for music to help him 
to utter its very heart. Shelley is perhaps the greatest lyrical 
poet of our century, for though Byron wrote one glorious 
lyric, “ The Isles of Greece,” he was much greater in satirical 
and descriptive poetry than in true lyrics. But Shelley 
breathed out the sweetest and most exquisite expressions of 
grief and love and melancholy and rapture in language that 
seemed made for music, which English literature possesses :— 
“ When the lamp is shattered, the light in the dust lies dead ; 

When the cloud is scattered, the rainbow’s glory is shed ; 

When the lute is broken, sweet tones are remembered not ; 

When the lips have spoken, loved accents are soon forgot.” 
There you have what Matthew Arnold justly called Shelley’s 
“lovely wail.” Or take the exquisite lines to the skylark, or 
the lines written in dejection at Naples, or the following :— 

“TI can give not what men call love, 
But wilt thou accept not 
The worship the heart lifts above, 
And the Heavens reject not, 


The desire of the moth for the star 
Of the night for the morrow, 
The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow ?” 
Shelley could throw his whole soul into the breath of a 
passionate emotion, and embody it in the most musical 
worcd:, and that is the essence of atrue lyric. But for lyrics 
of less passion and more pathos, lyrics of what we may call 
restrained feeling, of resisted regret, Tennyson was one of the 
greatest of our poets. His delicate songs dignify even those 
dramas in which he so often failed. And again, such poems 
as “Break, break, break,” or “Tears, idle tears,” or ‘“ Blow, 
Bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying,” are perfect and 
exquisite specimens of the “sweet reasonableness” of his 
gentle emotions. Indeed, even such poems as “ The Brook” 
and “The Queen of the May,” though much inferior in 
their lyrical beauty, seem to demand music to bring out 
their true character and to give the full thrill to the minor 
key which runs through them. In this respect Words- 
worth and Tennyson were at opposite poles, Wordsworth 
being saturated with that impassioned meditative mood that 
rans naturally to blank-verse or the metre of the sonnets 
while Tennyson was always at his best in crystallising a 
transient emotion of sensitive ecstasy or pathetic yearning. 
The happiest types of a true lyric which we have had in this 
century from any poet since Tennyson left us, have been given 
us in Mr. Watson’s verse, which not only seems at times to 
have been written to some vibrating chord of joy or grief in 
his own nature, but to cry aloud for an accompaniment as 
richly modulated as that of the harp or the organ to fill 
up the full measure of its meaning. A recent satirist has 
described Mr. Watson as “ Wordsworth and water.” “ Words- 
worth and music,” or a lyrical Wordsworth, would have been 
a truer description. 
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THE MONEYLENDER®’ DILEMMA. 


Ww do not understand all these congratulations on the 
sentence upon Pockett, the moneylender. What is 
there to congratulate ourselves about? The sentence ig g 
very proper sentence, because -Pockett was convicted of 
obtaining money upon false pretences; but it does not help 
usin any degree to settle the general moneylending question, 
which is one of the most perplexing and complicated of 
modern social difficulties. Pockett charged intending bor. 
rowers 10s. a head for inquiries, often when he had no inten. 
tion of lending anything, and was held, therefore, guilty of 
obtaining money on false pretences and sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour and a fine of £500, 
Rascally moneylenders will probably in future abstain from 
charging for inquiries, and add their expenses under that head 
to their general charges; but what difference for good will 
that make? What is wanted is to transfer their business to 
decent people, as the trade of pawnbroking has for the most 
part been transferred; but how that is to be accomplished 
we confess we do not see. It is nonsense to talk of suppress. 
ing the trade, which is as necessary as pawnbroking or 
banking, and in itself, apart from its abnormal and cruel 
conditions, quite as justifiable. There are thousands of 
persons in our civilisation every year who need a sum of 
money for a short time, and who, if they cannot obtain it, 
must inevitably be ruined. The popular notion is that it ig 
only spendthrifts who borrow, and that they would be posi. 
tively benefited by the absence of means for obtaining loans, 
bat that is a pure illusion. All kinds of struggling profes. 
sionals, clerks, small tradesmen, and indeed all men who 
maintain themselves but make no accumulation, occasionally 
find themselves in difiiculties,—it may be for the rent, it may 
be for the doctor, it may be for any one of the hundred and 
one accidents of life which involve sudden or peremptory 
payments beyond the payer’s resources at the moment. What 
can people so situated, and without obliging or competent 
relatives, do but borrow, intending to repay by instalments, 
and why should the Legislature prevent their borrowing, 
or even make it difficult? They are not bad people, or 
dishonest people, or even in many cases thriftless people, and 
they have as much right to get out of their difficulties as any 
other class. Unfortunately for them, they alone among 
borrowers are hampered in getting out by the good feeling 
and virtue of the community. They have no goods which 
can readily be pawned, they have no banking accounts, and 
their signatures for each other’s bills are of exceedingly little 
value. They are compelled, therefore, to offer to lenders the 
only temptation they have to offer,—namely, “ usurious” in- 
terest; that is, interest so heavy that the lender can in a 
considerable proportion of cases endure to lose his principal. 
It is futile to say they ought not to affer it; they can no more 
help themselves than an embarrassed landlord can help 
offering 4 per cent. upon his mortgages, while his next-door 
neighbour is borrowing upon Consols at 23; and it is fatile to 
say the moneylender ought not to ask it, for he must make up 
for the losses he will incur by those who will never pay him 
at all. He is just in the position of the fashionable milliner 
who reckons that what with deaths, frauds, and positive 
inability to pay, her bad debts will exceed 20 per cent. of her 
claims, and that consequently she must arrange her charges 
so as to meet that “contingent” addition to her regular 
expenses. The system may be bad or good, and is of course 
cruelly hard upon the solvent, who pay for everybody's 
defaults; but it is the very basis of all risky business, which 
without it could not be carried on at all. The public, 
however, though it tolerates the system generally, is 80 
impatient of “usurious” hire for money, partly because 
it hates oppression, and partly because it misreads some 
sentences of Scripture which were probably intended to 
keep the Jews an agricultural people, that it holds all 
“usurious” moneylenders to be scoundrels, and conse- 
quently they usually are such. The trades which are “ hate- 
ful,” as Mr. Justice Hawkins called moneylending, always 
fall into the hands of hateful people, or of people who are at 
best as hard as flints. They raise the rate of interest to the 
utmost figure they can obtain, 5 per cent. per mensem, OF 
twenty times the interest asked when good security is forth- 
coming, being only the normal rate; they add all interest in 
default on to the original debt until it seems to grow of itself, 
and the borrower is paying compound interest; and they keep 
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up a system of threats which to men in their debtors’ usual 
position are almost maddening. We have known, in fact, of 
clergymen, who are required by opinion to be always solvent, 
being driven mad, in the medical sense, by their incessant 
worryings. And, finally, when they see no further chance of 
interest they “sell up” their luckless creditors,—that is, they 
take from them everything they can to repay a debt of which 
‘two-thirds has been piled up out of interest, and is in no way 
represented by the sum originally lent. They do not in this 
country, we believe, often have recourse to fraud, the risk of 
directly falsifying accounts being too great to run; but there 
«an be no doubt that the system is a most cruel one, some- 
times infernally cruel, and that those who pursue it do, as a 
gale, grow fat upon the distress and sutterinys of their fellow- 


creatures. 


But when we have relieved ourselves by that abuse, often 
quite just abuse, of the moneylenders, how much nearer are 
we toany reform? What is the remedy other than the sup- 
pression of the trade, which, as we have already said, is not 
only an impracticable suggestion, but an oppressive one? The 
wilder natives of India, the Southals for instance, and the 
settled Bheels, have a remedy which is very effectual, but 
ahich could hardly be introduced into this country. They go 
.on paying peacefully for a certain number of years, and then, 
when the evil becomes unbearable, they take the usurer and 
his books and the grain which he usually sells, and make a 
bonfire of the three, after which one or two men are hung, 
and the rate of interest falls in that village for a year or two 
by some 20 per cent. Our own forefathers used to deal with 
the system by laws limiting the rate of interest, but their 
wiser descendants know that there is nothing in that remedy. 
The usurer only puts a sum on to the amount of the original 
ond which covers all his possible losses, or compels the 
debtor to buy goods of him at prices which pay the lacking 
interest in the shape of profit. The borrower, in fact, must 
have his money, the lender will have his gain, and both being 
willing to defy the law, it passes human wit to devise a system 
of prevention which shall be effectual, while ineffectual 
‘schemes only run up the lender’s rates. We have exempted 
‘minors and persons in statu pupillari from the obligation to pay 
their debts—a bit of very doubtful justice—the Judges take 
advantage of every loophole to restrict the amount of their de- 
crees, and juries, we fear, in dealing with moneylenders, some- 
times forget their oaths. It is next to impossible to go farther 
in that direction without interfering with a form of credit, viz., 
Joans on personal security, which is, we repeat once more, 
vessential to the community ; and where, then, is the remedy to 
be found? Clearly, there is only one, and that is to transfer 
‘the business to respectable hands, and this is just what the 
opinion of the public, the kindly and Christian opinion of the 
public, interferes to prevent. Decent men will not ask what 
they think usurious interest, and without usurious interest 
—that is, interest greatiy in excess of market-rates—lending 
‘on personal security cannot as a business be carried on. The 
Scotch banks used to do it, we believe, to a considerable 
extent, because their managers knew personally the appli- 
wants’ characters, and because those applicants were Scotch- 
men, that is, persons intelligent enough to understand that 
credit is an invaluable possession; but in London a banker 
would know nothing of such applicants, and would have to 
protect himself by a system of averages which he would think 
it shameful to employ. Evenif he brought himself to do it, 
he would never be hard enough, and unless he were as 
dard as iron he would find himself in the position of a 
weak landlord, that is, compelled to overcharge good tenants 
in order to make up for the defaults of tenants too shift- 
dess or too dishonest to pay with regularity. It is 
weally, if you will think of it, an odd dilemma, the 
Christian virtues, apparently at all events, acting against the 
fair treatment of the respectable and good. We suppose it 
would be possible, if we were all a little more Socialist, to 
establish monts de piété, in which money should be advanced 
on the security of character, and in which the manager, being 
an official, could be as hard as any other tax-gatherer without 
injary to his conscience, but it would be a very dangerous 
‘system to begin. State pawnbroking can be made beneficial 
because there is a tangible security deposited, but the State 
pawnbrokers who could be trusted to appraise character are 
not numerous, and on the eve of a disputed election would, 
perhaps, be considered unpleasantly powerful. The necessary 








rates of interest, too, would strike the public, and even the 
House of Commons, as infamously heavy. We have toallow 12 
per cent.on pawnbroking transactions, and for loans on the 
security of character the rates must be sufficient to allow for 
a percentage of deaths, a percentage of boltings, a percentage 
of unforeseen calamities, and a percentage, which we fear would 
be heavy, of refusals to pay. We should like to see the system 
tried for a little while by a small municipality, helped by a 
guarantee from the owner of the Daily Chronicle, but we have 
very little hope of its success. History is too plainly against 
us. There never was a time or a place where the community 
was not perfectly willing to hang an extortionate usurer, or at 
all events to stop his extortions, but he goes on everywhere and 
at all times, incurring popular disfavour, stirring the wrath of 
benevolent Judges, waking editors, who are the modern 
“prophets,” into flames of righteous indignation, and 
growing fat in the midst of all those disagreeables. We 
even suspect that when the Social Millennium is established 
and money is abolished, he will be caught lending orders on 
the State shops at 60 per cent,, and heaping up eatables and 
clothing which he can neither consume nor wear. We wonder 
whether the Socialist leaders when they catch him will read him 
daily lectures upon the superiority of the many to the one, or 
will resort to the simpler and hardly more cruel expedient of 
the Southal and the Bheel ? 





THE DUTCH “POLDERS” IN MAY. 

— long drought of the present spring, which has 

destroyed or dwarfed the pastures of Southern Eng- 
land, has raised in the wet meadows of Holland a crop of 
grass and flowers such as has not been seen for twenty 
seasons, In draining their flats the Dutch have created a 
region of pasture unlike that in any country of the world, 
and in spite of the labour of keeping it clear of water, 
they would probably refuse to exchange their “ polders,” as 
these sunken meadows are called, for any other district of the 
same area. The general appearance of these pastures, with 
their herds of black and white cattle, and innumerable 
“rhines ” and ditches, is familiar to travellers. But they 
are difficult of access, as, apart from the absence of hedges, 
the Dutch farmers object to trespass on their precious 
grass-land. The bird-life of the polder is in curious contrast 
to that of the ancient meadows of England. The whole tribe 
of whitethroats, linnets, finches, blackcaps, thrushes, fly- 
catchers, robins, and other hedge and thicket living birds are 
absent in a region where dykes take the place of fences, and 
there is no hedgerow timber. Only in the dense copses of 
alder, rooted in stagnant water and matted with a jungle of 
marsh-plants, do the riverside warblers appear. There the 
sedge-bird, the reed-warbler, and the great sedge-warbler, the 
finest of all Continental song-birds, except the nightingale, 
may be heard at all hours of the day. But in the 
open polders between the long rhines of water which run 
parallel, like lines of ribbon, between the strips of sound 
ground, even the lark and pipit are scarcely seen. Their 
place is taken by birds which in England are only found in 
the salt-marshes or on the high moors. Hundreds of redshanks 
nest in the mowing grass, and every few acres holds a pair of 
these noisy but most ornamental birds. They are inces- 
santly in motion, skimming low over the grass and water, with 
bright red legs stretched backwards, and uttering their musical 
call. Godwits, a larger wader, are almost equally common, 
and their fine olive-clouded eggs, as well as those of the 
redshank, are brought in numbers into the towns for sale 
as “plover’s eggs.” Another polder bird is the oyster- 
catcher. These not only nest in the meadows, but fly in at 
all times of the year when the flood-tide has driven them 
from the sands of the shallow sea beyond the dunes. 
OE£ all the birds of the district the oyster-catchers are the 
most restless and vociferous, dashing at any trespassers, 
whether dog or man, and pursuing them with incessant 
screams until they have left the neighbourhood of their 
nest, when the pursuit is generally taken up by a second pair. 
The curlews nest on the margin of the sand-dunes, but 
haunt the wet meadows at all hours of the day and night. 
Even swallows and martins are not common, their place being 
taken near the coast by the beautiful white terns, the “ sea- 
swallows,” which twist and hover over the canals and dykes 
on the watch for fish. These terns are as tame as English 
sparrows; tamer perhaps, for while the sparrow has the bold- 
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ness which comes from familiarity with danger, the terns 
pursue their fishing by the roadside as if man did not exist- 
Each bird beats a certain length of canal, drifting on long 
white wings almost as the wind carries it, and falling in- 
stantanéously to the surface when it sees a fish. When tired 
the birds fly to the locks, and there sit sunning themselves 
on the black-and-white mooring-posts which stud the water 
near the bank. Wild-ducks are scattered over the whole of the 
“polders,” though nowhere in great numbers, except round 
the large country-houses wheré they are ‘preserved. But 
every alder copse seems to hold a brood, and the old mallards 
lie out all day in the sun in the thick grasses among the 
butter-burrs. 

Herons frequent every part of the polder fiats, and the 
number of heronries in the thick canal-bordered woods which 
surround the mansions of the Dutch country squires is very 
large. That at the “ Loo” Palace, which was the scene of the 
last meets of the Royal Hawking Club, is the largest and 
best known. But in many of the least wooded districts they 
seem equally common, though suitable sites for nesting-places 
do not exist. Like the cormorants in the Amsterdam 
Zoological Gardens, which have built nests upon the ground 
adjoining the lakes, these herons have abandoned their 
asual habits, and nest wherever a few trees offer a home, 
One considerable colony, between the Hook of Holland and 
Schiedam, is built in the small elms surrounding a farm- 
house and buildings, and the herons, with a number of rooks, 
bring up their young above the sights and sounds of a cow- 
stable and poultry-yard. Storks, formerly so common, seem 
to be gradually deserting Holland. A pair have built in the 
topmost pinnacle of the spire of the new Reichs Museum at 
Amsterdam, and a tree which was inhabited eighteen years 
ago near the house of Oesterbeg, at the Hague, still holds a 
nest. But the spectacle of a brood of young storks, 
wading about in the wet grass and catching frogs in the 
evening, is no longer one of the common sights of Holland. 
Towards the southern shore of the Zuyder Zee the level of the 
polders sinks, and there, at more than one point, even the 
Dutch engineers are unable to free the flat from stagnant 
waters. But the transition from dry polder to wet polder, and 
thence to marsh, is shown only by change of vegetation and 
the disappearance of sheep from the meadows. The bird-life 
remains the same. Even in the present drought it is not safe 
to feed sheep upon the lowest pastures; those which are kept 
for milking are tethered on the high embankments, where 
they share the pasture with the goats, each animal being 
supplied with a small tin mug of water,--presumably filled 
from some source less likely to contain the germs of the 
parasitic “fluke” than the ditches of the marsh. On these 
wet meadows wild-flowers seem almost to take the place of 
grass, the fields presenting the appearance of the trial seed- 
grounds of Sutton or Veitch. The edges of the rhines of 
water, here almost as broad as the strips of dry ground 
which they divide, are fringed a yard deep with cuckoo- 
flower. Between these fringes, and extending to the utmost 
limits of the polder, are beds of marsh-marigold, the flowers 
almost touching, and covering the land with an unbroken 
mass of orange. With a drop of a few inches in the level 
these flowers disappear, and the polder becomes an iris-bed, 
covered from dyke to dyke with flowers of the fleur-de-lis. 
Beyond the iris fields lies the lowest level of the tract, in 
which shallow water tops the land, producing in place of 
grass or flowers, wide beds of. reeds down to the foot of the 
high embankment which shuts out the Zuyder Zee. These 
reeds are a source of wealth to the thrifty Dutch. Ina dis- 
trict where wheat-straw is unknown they provide the thatch 
which covers not only the roofs but the sides of their barns 
and windmills, and is used, like bamboo, for lines of shelter 
fences, dividing the tulip-gardens and vegetable-fields, which 
lie under the dunes towards the sea. 

That the same reclamations which have produced the 
polders have yielded land which is a vast garden of flowers 
and fruit is not the least astonishing feature of the flats of 
North Holland. When, a thousand years ago, the sea dammed 
the mouth of the old Rhine with sand, the whole tract 
between Leyden and Katwyk-on-Sea was changed into a 
feverish swamp, while the main waters of the Rhine turned 
south and flowed in the channel of the Waal. The site of 
this swamp, still locally called the Rhineland, is now a smiling 
land of garden and sound meadow, the scattered clumps of 








ancient alder-trees alone showing that it was once a fey, 
Through it what remains of the old Rhine runs between 
banks set for miles with blazing beds of scarlet tulips, 
till it enters the “desert region” of the sand- dunes, 
Here the Dutch have cut through the hills and once 
more given to the river its ancient exit to the sea, barred 
by double sluices of granite and steel. The tulip-beds creep 
on by the riverside into the dunes, the scarlet patchey 
divided by mounds of helm-covered sand, on which the fisher« 
men’s nets are laid to dry, and the Rhineland fisher-children 
sail their models of the flat-bottomed fishing-boats, impressed, 
perhaps, by the fact that a Datch “pink” spends almost ag 
much time upon the sand as it does upon the water. At lowest 
ebb the slaices of the slow river are opened, and what is left. 
of the mighty Rhine slips out between sole-backed, fascine. 
fringed groins of granite across the waste of blowing sands, 
into the North Sea. The basin within the sluices holds no 
ships, except the shrimping-boats of Katwyk, whose skippers 
tell the visitors, with a smile, that this is indeed the Rhine; 
“but we want no river here. The river is the enemy; and 
the sluices were made to let the river go, and leave for us the 
polders and the land.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL AND COUNTY 

COUNCILS. 
[To True Epitor or THE “ Spectator.” | 
S1zr,—Mr. Augustine Birrell told in the House of Commons 
a story of some farmer who declared that the money spent 
on education would have been spent more profitably if it had 
been laid out in artificial manures. And he went on to 
say “most County Councillors are farmers.” We map 
imagine him, after the manner of raconteurs, looking out 
“Education” in his commonplace book and finding this 
anecdote. It looked admirably appropriate. There are 
many farmers in counties, and of course in County Councils, 
and yet it is proposed to put education under their control, 
Now for the facts. I hive taken eight counties contained in two 
volumes of ‘ Kelly’s Directory” which happen to come firat 
to hand :— 





County Councillors, Farmers, 

Berks... me a Ree | Si ete He. 9 
Bucks ... nee fo Fh ge paar Pein Mes 15 
Oxon > <3. ots use STP EUE i tbat rg ek ete 13 
Hants... ate dai ope HBB) te «la eestene 5 
Wi ibte t. ae he ee Siegel heecsseae 4 
Dorset... as rele ig ple a edegcsaysspeeek 14 
Kent ota nes aa iss, ET eetentaestsske 5 
Surrey ... ee “ee San GO) 0 Seguedcntedutee I 

616 66 


—or rather more than one in nine. 

But Mr. Birrell is not wholly ignorant, even though he is a 
Radical talking about country matters. There are many 
farmers in counties, and if he will inquire into the personnel 
of District Councils he will find them numerous, still more 
numerous, often preponderating, in Parish Councils, more 
powerful, in short, the nearer he gets to direct popular con- 
trol, the ideal of his friends.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A WILTSHIRE RECTOR. 





THE LIBERAL-IRISH ALLIANCE. 
{To tHe Epitor or THE “SPEcTATOR.”} 
S1r,—As a careful listener to the speeches of Dr. Berry and 
Mr. Hirst Hollowell at the Congregational Union, will you 
allow me to add a word of explanation? Neither Mr. 
Hollowell nor any Congregationalist would refuse State-aid 
to any Roman Catholic school for the sound and good 
secular education it may give. But if Roman Catholics 
are not satisfied with the Bible teaching that has been 
given in Board-schools, or with the voluntary schools, pro- 
tected as their children are in them by the conscience 
clause, if they require in the common, public, elementary 
schools the teaching of their children in the distinctive 
dogmas of the Roman faith, then we demur. We say 
Roman Catholics should have full liberty to teach their 
children the elements of the Catholic faith, even Roman 
opinion about the status and apostolicity of other Churches 
claiming to be Catholic. But’ we object to this teaching 
being given in elementary schools and out of public funds. 
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It should be given in Catholic schools and in Catholic 
homes. Farther, we object to the children of Wesleyan 
and other Nonconformist parents being compelled to 
attend, as they are, Roman Catholic schools, which in 
gome cases are the only schools accessible. During the 
Home-rule agitation the leaders of English Nonconformity 
advocated leaving Irish education under the control of the 
proposed Irish Legislature. English Nonconformists have 
gnffered too much from intolerance and persecution not to feel 
the deepest sympathy with the rights of the Catholic conscience. 
They stand firmly by the Roman Catholic Church in its 
splendid protest against the usurpation of the State, and for 
the autonomy of the Church. Though Anglican Catholics 
may not discern it, the time will come when they will acknow- 
ledge that the struggle of the free Churches of England for 
the autonomy of the spiritual life, and for religious education 
by parents and Churches free from State regulation, is 
essentially the contest of primitive Christianity, and will 
result in benefit to the one universal Church. At the same 
time we accept and stand by the compromise of 1870, as giving 
the best available results for the greatest number. 

Dr. Berry’s statement on the future relations of Noncon- 
formists and Irish Nationalists has been misunderstood. It 
simply amounted to this :—“ We do not repudiate Home-rule, 
but if Irish Nationalists repudiate Home-rule in education for 
England, if they reject the provisions of Mr, Gladstone’s 
Bill which united Home-rule with liberty of conscience, we 
claim that these principles shall not be dissevered, and affirm 
that England shall be ruled by English ideas, and that 
English progress and national righteousness are with us of 
paramount authority ; and Irish Home-rule of subordinate 
importance.” We protested against denominational educa- 
tion in 1889 when the Irish party, led by Mr. Parnell, were 
tempted to favour it. And we utter a similar protest to-day. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Holmlea, Barnet. JOHN MAtTTHEWws. 

[We know of no proposal to pay denominational teachers 
outof State funds. What is proposed is to allow the children 
of parents who wish for distinct denominational teaching for 
their children, to be taught by their own religious teachers. 
That is a proposal in the interests of true liberty, and to that 
liberty Mr. Hollowell and Mr. Matthews are opposed.—Eb. 
Spectator. ] 





JOHANNESBURG. 
(To THe Epitor or THE “ SrecrarTor,’’] 
S1r,—If Mr. Whitaker can find a parallel in the classics to 
the ineptitude of the capitalists, may I find one to the in- 
tolerance of the Boers? I readin Diodorus Siculus, xi. 72 :— 
Tas 0¢ cpyds hrmaus toils dpyalos worlrais dmwévenov’ Tod 38 
Zivovs rovg emi Téawvos wonirevbévtas ovx aZlouy Mestingiy tavrns 
Tis timis, cite ovx aZiovg xpiveertes cite xal dmicrovyres' Which 
means that they kept all the offices for the old citizens, 
thinking the Outlanders unworthy or untrustworthy. Civil 
war resulted. This was at Syracuse. Most other ancient 
cities did the same. Onedidnot,—Rome. She admitted the 
Outlanders to equality, with significant results —I am, Sir, 
&e., H. E. Maven. 
Kitlands, Holmwood, Surrey, May 18th. 








POETRY. 


LINES 
(FREELY ENLARGED FROM VICTOR HUGO). 
Like a tiny glint of light piercing through the dusty gloom 


Comes her little laughing face through the shadows of my 
room. 





And my pen forgets its way as it hears her patt’ring tread, 
While her prattling treble tones chase the thoughts from out 
my head. 


She is queen and I her slave, one who loves her and obeys, 
For she rules her world of home with imperious baby ways. 


In she Soha calls me “Dear!” turns the pages of my 
oks, 


Thrones herself upon my knee, takes my pen with laughing 
ooks, 


Makes disorder reign supreme, turns my papers upside down, 
Draws me cabalistic signs, safe from fear of any frown, 








Cemapien, all my verses up, pleased to hear the crackling 

sound, 

Makes them into balls and then—flings them all upon the 
ground. 


Suddenly she flits away, leaving me alone again 
— a warmth about my heart, and a brighter, clearer 
rain, 


And although the thoughts return that her coming drove 
away 


The remembrance of her laugh lingers with me through 
the day, 


And it chances, as I write, I may take a crumpled sheet, 
On the which, God knoweth why! read my fancies twice 
as sweet. N. B. B. 





POTTER FELL TARN, WESTMORELAND. 


MerrE of the Moorland 
Boulder-environed, 
Lost in this secret 

Dip of the Fell, 
Desolate art thou, 
Severed from all things, 
All thy horizon 
Heather and ling. 


Muttering cries of 
Grouse from the heather 
Weirdly recall the 
Speech of the Prime. 


Often the wistfal 
Note of the curlew 
Mingles in music 
Hope and despair ; 
Poor were fruition 
After such yearning, 
Therefore he pleadeth 
Ever in vain. 


From the height yonder 
Distant a stone’s throw 
Fair to the view lie 

River and plain; 

Blue curls the smoke from 


Hamlet and homestead ; Mere of the Moorland 
Far to the westward Hear my recanting ; 
Rashly I called thee 


Glimmers the sea. Desolate, lone. 


On the still evenings 

Leap not the trout like 
Gold-flashing thoughts from 
Depths in thy heart ? 
Though thon art grimly 

Set here in durance 

Why should’st thou pine for 
Visions afar ? 

Ever thy waters 

Look to the Heaven; 

Ever thy bosom 

Mirrors the skies! 


R. H. Law. 


But, like a spirit 
Cloistered austerely, 
Shut in the narrow 
Walls of a creed, 
Thou in thy prison 
Sternly contented, 
Seemest a scorner 
Of the Beyond. 
Here in thy fastness 
Thou hast familiars; 
Round thee are voices 
Mystic and strange: 











BOOKS. 


——@——— 
THE INNER LIFE OF JAPAN.* 

It is with no little pleasure that we welcome Mr. Hearn’s new 
volume of Japanese studies. In his former work he showed 
an extraordinary power of transmitting to his readers the 
fascination which Japanese thought, Japanese religious senti- 
ment, Japanese manners, in a word, Japanese life as a whole, 
exercises over his mind and imagination. We have had plenty 
of gush about Japan, for the little people with mild manners 
fierce hearts and daring minds seem naturally to invite 
idolatry, but very seldom has the attractiveness of Japan and 
its people been so freshly set forth and so keenly reasoned. 
Mr. Hearn’s view may be too couleur de rose, but at any rate 
it rests on thoughtful observation and close sympathy, not 
upon a mere dazzling first impression. He has penetrated the 
gaily painted paper veil that stretches between the West and 
the Far East, and undertakes to bring us also close to the 
strange things that lie hidden behind it. This initself would 
throw a charm over his pages, for what an iridescent world 
is there of subtle splendour,—a world in which the natural 
magic of the East is found side by side with the heroism, 
the nobility, the chivalry of the West. Yet half the delight 
woald vanish in the telling did not Mr. Hearn possess the 
sense of style. Style is like the X rays which make the 
invisible perceptible. Mr. Hearn has that happy power over 
words which enables him to make you feel what he feels, 
realise what he realises. Whether his interpretation of 
Buddhism and Shintoism is true we cannot say, but at least 


~® Kokoro : Hints and Echoes of Japanese Inner Life, By Lafcadio Hearn, 
London: Osgood, McIlvaine, and Oo. 1396. 
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he has a clear view, and makes that view intelligible to his 

readers. 

Perhaps the most fascinating of the many fascinating things 
in the present volume, and there is something to stir the imagi- 
nation and stimulate the mind on almost every page, is the 
first study, entitled “At a Railway Station.” The incident 
is clearly a real one. The narrative tells how a burglar killed a 
policeman who was taking him to the police-station, and then 
escaped. At last, but not for four years, the detectives found 
the criminal in a distant prison. Oa being charged he con- 
fessed the crime. Mr. Hearn describes how he went to the 
railway-station to see the murderer brought to the town where 
the crime was committed. He expected, he tells us, to see a 
strong demonstration of feeling, or even acts of violence, for 
the policeman had been very popular. The reverse proved 
true. The crowd was a dense one, but silent. It merely 
pressed forward when the prisoner appeared, his hands bound 
behind him :— 

“Then the officer called out,—‘Sugihara San! Sugihara 

O-Kibi! is she present?’ A slight small woman standing near 
me, with a child on her back, answered, ‘ Hai!’ and advanced 
through the press. This was the widow of the murdered man; the 
child she carried was his son. Ata wave of the officer’s hand the 
crowd fell back, so as to leave a clear space about the prisoner 
and his escort. In that space the woman with the child stood 
facing the murderer. The hush was of death. Not to the woman 
at all, but to the child only, did the officer then speak. He spoke 
low, but so clearly that I could catch every syllable :—‘ Little one, 
this is the man who killed your father four years ago. You had 
not yet been born; you were in your mother’s womb. That you 
have no father to love you now is the doing of this man. Look 
at him—' here the officer, putting a hand to the prisoner's chin, 
sternly forced him to lift his eyes]—look well at him, little boy! 
Do not be afraid. Itis painful; but it is your duty. Look at 
him!’ Over the mother’s thoulder the boy gazed with eyes 
widely open, as in fear; then he began to sob; then tears came; 
but steadily and obediently he still looked—looked—looked— 
straight into the cringing face. The crowd seemed to have 
stopped breathing. I saw the prisoner’s features distort; I saw 
him suddenly dash himself down upon his knees despite his 
fetters, and beat his face into the dust, crying out the while in a 
passion of hoarse remorse that made one’s heart shake :— 
‘Pardon! pardon! pardon me, little one! That I did—not for 
hate was it done, but in mad fear only, in my desire to escape. 
Very, very wicked I have been; great unspeakable wrong have I 
done you! But now for my sin I goto die. I wish to die; Iam 
glad to die! Therefore, O little one, be pitiful !—forgive me!’ 
The child still cried silently. The officer raised the shaking 
criminal; the dumb crowd parted left and right to let them by. 
Then, quite suddenly, the whole multitude began to sob. And as 
the bronzed guardian passed, I saw what I had never seen before 
—what few men ever see—what I shall probably never see again, 
—the tears of a Japanese policeman.” 
Mr. Hearn goes on to point out how the appeal to remorse 
was made through the criminal’s sense of fatherhood,— 
“that potential love of children which is so large a part 
of the soul of every Japanese.” He adds some curious facts 
in regard to the feeling for children which prevails in 
Japan :— 

«There is a story that the most famous of all Japanese robbers, 

Ishikawa Goémon, once by night entering a house to kill and 
steal, was charmed by the smile of a baby which reached out 
hands to him, and that he remained playing with the little 
creature until all chance of carrying out his purpose was lost. 
It is not hard to believe this story. Every year the police records 
tell of compassion shown to children by professional criminals. 
Some months ago a terrible murder case was reported in the local 
papcrs,—the slaughter of a household by robbers. Seven persons 
had been literally hewn to pieces while asleep ; but the police dis- 
covered a little boy quite unharmed, crying alone in a pool of 
blood; and they found evidence unmistakable that the men who 
slew must have taken great care not to hurt the child.” 
It is, we believe, generally admitted that the crime of 
cruelty to children in the hundred bideous forms seen 
here is absolutely unknown in Japan. It is a strange and 
depressing fact that a nation which professes to follow the 
religion of the Protector of little children should compare so 
unfavourably in this respect with Japan. We cannot plead 
our natural fierceness, for the Japanese are not less fierce 
than we are. 

The incident we have just extracted lends itself best to 
quotation, but of deeper interest is the brilliant paper on 
“The Idea of Pre-existence” as it is held by the Japanese. 
It is a most ingenious attempt to show that efter all the 
negation of the continued existence of individuality after 
death does not necessarily mean annihilation. Mr. Hearn, 
following the Baddhist teachers, does this by attacking in- 
dividuality in this life. We are not, according to him, 


ae 


creatures. The soul, as the Japanese conceives it, ig 
multiplex,—a bundle of spiritual entities, good and evil, 
The “I” is, in fact, a compound of many “ ghostly wills.” 
No doubt there is a great deal that is true in this, but it 
does not, in reality, interfere with or destroy individuality, 
Mr. Hearn, indeed, makes his Eastern thinkers admit it un. 
consciously when he tells us that the Japanese looks upon the 
struggle within him between good and evil impulses as “a 
conflict between the various ghostly wills that make up his 
Ego; and his spiritual hope is to disengage his better self or 
selves from his worse selves.” But when he has said this Mr. 
Hearn hae, in reality, admitted the existence of a true 
ladividuality. This soul within the soul which hopes to sheg 
the worse and keep the better selves is the true person, the 
real individual. Split up and divide the human soul a8 you 
will, follow the Egyptians with their Ka, their soul, their 
shadow, and their name, or track the modern analysts with 
mind, brain, consciousness, intelligence, will, there is always 
left over a necessary guiding, controlling something, the 
executant of the right of fiee-will. If there is no such 
executant there is no soul, but merely an unconscious 
antomaton. If there is, then also there is an individuality, 
But, in truth, no one, unless a philosopher, ever doubted that 
he could choose oranges or lemons at will, and that he was. 
himself an individual and not several other people. To show 
how widespread is the belief in the composite soul felt by the 
Japanese we may quote two fragments of essays written by 
Mr. Hearn’s pupils :— 

“Nothing is more foolish than to declare the immortality of the 
soul. The soul is a compound; and though its elements be 
eternal, we know they can never twice combine in exactly the 
same way. All compound things must change their character and 
their ccnditions ” 

“ Human life is composite. A combination of energies make 
the scul. When a man dies his soul may either remain 
unchanged, or be changed according to that which it com- 
bines with. Some philosophers say the soul is immortal; some, 
that it is mortal. They are both right. The soul is mortal or 
immortal according to the change of the combinations composing 
it. The elementary energies from which the soul is formed are, 
indeed, eternal ; but the nature of the soul is determined by the 
character of the combinations into which those energies enter,” 
We cannot follow Mr. Hearn in his reflections on this text. 
Suffice it to say they are most fascinating in matter and 
manner, and delight if they do not convince, Equally good 
is his chapter explaining what ancestor-worship really means 
to the Japanese. He makes one realise that to the ordinary 
Japanese the dead have as much a part in the life of the 
world as the living. They are never absent from the home; 
and still remain associated with the family. Another delight- 
ful study is “ Kimiko,”—the story of a girl who turns 
dancing-girl ont of filial piety. In the height of ker fame 
she falls in Jove with a rich young man, and he with her- 
Kimiko is so good a woman at heart, that the man’s friends 
do not object to his marrying her. She refuses, however, fov 
her life has made her unworthy to be wife or mother. The 
man hopes to change her, but one day she disappears and is 
utterly lost to sight. Years pass and he marries. At last 
Kimiko returns as a wandering nun, looks at her lover’s little 
son, whispers a message for the father in bis ear, and is gona 
once more. The grace with which the story is told is inimit- 
able, and the sickly sentimentality that revolts us in the 
Dame aux Camelias is absent. 

Mr. Hearn’s book is a genuine source of delight. If we 
mistake not, his readers will clamour londly for another 
volume of similar studies. 





STUDIES IN MONASTICISM.* 

Some of the most interesting and important historical aspects 
of monasticism are treated in works lately written by Miss 
Lina Eckenstein and Mr. Thomas W. Allies. The period 
covered by Miss Eckenstein’s book, A.D. 500 to 1500, is longer 
than tbat surveyed by Mr. Allies, who writes on The Monastic 
Life, from the Fathers of the Desert to Charlemagne. But the 
scope of the lady’s work is limited by the fact that her main 
aim is to throw light upon the position of her own sex under 
monasticism, though it is at some stages impossible to discuss 
the working of that system among women without introducing 





*(1.) Woman Under Monasticism: Chapters on Saint-Lore and Convent Life 
between A.D. 600 ond A.D. 1200, By Lina Eckensteia. Cambridge: Univers ty 
Press. London: C.J. Olay and Sons,—(2.) The Monastic Life, Jrom the Fathers 
of the Desert to Charlemagne. By Thomas W. Allies, K.¢.8.G.° Eighth Volame 





individuals in soul any more than in body, but composite 
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references to its contemporaneous working among men. Even 
go, the two writers cover a good deal of the same ground, but 
their points of view are so different that they usefally supple- 
ment one another. Miss Eckenstein’s attitude is that of the 
no means unsympathetic historical investigator. Mr. 

Allies is a devout Roman Catholic, to whom the subject is 
holy, and in whom therefore the critical faculty appears to be 
very largely held in abeyance. He, and any other writers of 
his Church dealing with the same subject, could quite well 
afford, we think, to show themselves willing to recognise that 
monasticism had its bad as well as its good sides. For 
its good sides receive at the present day from impartial 
students a really liberal measure of recognition. Hallam, 
of course, proverbially meant to be fair, but that fact 
makes only the more striking the contrast between the cold; 
unfriendly temper of his references in his Middle Ages to 
the great wealth of the monastic houses, and the cordial tone 
in which Miss Eckenstein refers to the same subject. That 
lady, indeed, goes almost as far as Mr. Allies in claiming for 
the monastic system the credit of having provided the founda- 
tions of culture and civilisation in the countries of Western 
Europe. Thus :— 

“The representatives of Christianity, profiting by a surviving 
love of independence among womankind, turned the energies of 
women into new channels, and giving scope to their activity in 
new directions secured their help in the cause of peaceful pro- 

ress. The outward conditions of life were such that the woman 

who joined the convent made her decision once for all. But pro- 
vided she agreed to forego the claims of family and sex, an 
honourable independence was secured to her, and she was brought 
into contact with the highest aims of her age. Ata period when 
monasteries, placed in the remote and uncultivated districts, 
radiated peace and civilisation throughout the neighbourhocd, 
many women devoted themselves to managing settlements which, 
in the standard they attained, vied in excellence with the settle- 
ments managed by men.” 

Farther, as Miss Eckenstein goes on to point out, “ Through 
their close contact [in the earlier centuries of monasticism] 
with high-born women, convents maintained a high tone in 
manners, morals, and general behaviour, and grew into im- 
portant educational centres, the beneficent influence of which 
was generally recognised.” And it was in large measure 
because of that general recognition of benefits diffused by 
their presence that the great and wealthy lavished endow- 
ments upon monasteries both for men and women. The 
young, fresh, barbarous races, who had it in them to form 
the Europe of to-day, possessed instincts which enabled 
them to discern, even if more than half-unconsciously, the 
influences which would most aid them towards the fulfilment 
of their great destiny. And so Mr. Allies fairly claims that 
in “these institutions [the monasteries] we find something 
else than the terror of the dying, or a great criminal who tries 
for the safety of his soul by the prayers of others, and 
particularly more than thousands of lives consumed in a 
cloister’s inertness and the wearinessof never-ending psalmody. 
We may trace there religious inspiration first of all, but also 
a design of wise policy. The abbeys of the seventh century, 
with their population of three or five hundred monks, were 
like so many fortresses whose walls stopped the incursions of 
unbelievers...... The abbeys were immovable colonies in 
the midst of a population otherwise transitory,’—a point of 
great importance, which our Roman Catholic author enforces 
in this work very effectively. He proceeds here :— 

“Societies which did not die, did not abdicate like Bishops, did 
not let themselves be carried away in the train of Kings, and 
resisted better than they both fraud and violence ; these societies, 
obedient, chaste, and laborious, astonished the barbarians, had a 
hold on them by benefits, and at length kept them fixed, which 
went far to civilise them,” 

Among noteworthy points which Mr. Allies brings out 
with clearness is the value of the upspringing of the 
ascetic principle on an organised scale, in the Church of 
the fourth century, when, through the action of Con- 
stantine, “for the first time in Christian history it might 
be profitable to temporal interests to become a Christian.” 
It was from the deserts of Egypt that the impulse of the 
new movement came, and the most powerful initial in- 
fluence towards its development in the Church at large was 
doubtless the teaching and writings of St. Athanasius. Of 
his Life of St. Antony, with whom the great champion of the 

faith had been intimately associated at more than one period 
of his own impressive career, a very interesting condensa- 
tion is given by Mr. Allies. Another point which he brings 








out is the moral fortifying which, through the wonderfally 
rapid development of monasticism, mainly under the Bene- 
dictine rule, had been received by Christendom, amid all its 
welter of political confusion, at the moment when such 
strengthening was needed to withstand the onset of the 
sensual creed and practice of Mahommedanism. All this is 
worth saying, and it is well said by Mr. Allies. But he does 
not notice, and we thiok his book would be more weighty if 
he showed himself able to recognise, two points of which the 
fair-minded historian is bound to take account. In the first 
place, there is the shocking fanaticism and savagery which 
were bred among large numbers of the ascetics of the desert, 
as illustrated by the atrocious murder of Hypatia. In the 
second place, there is the complete failure of Egypt to offer 
any effective resistance to the onward sweep of Islam. Thus 
the fontal seat of Christian asceticism became one of the early 
captures of a religion saturated with the thought of carnal 
indulgence. That is surely a fact deserving the careful 
examination of a Roman Catholic writer on the formation of 
Christendom. 

To return to Miss Eckenstein, the readers of her book 
will find in it abundant and effective illustration of the 
subject which she has taken up. She proves up to the hilt 
that— 

“The career open to the inmates of convents both in England 

and on the Continent was greater than any other ever thrown 
open to women in the course of modern European history; 
abilities might raise the nun to the rank of abbess, a position of 
substantial authority. In a Kentish charter, the names of the 
abbesses as representatives of religion follow those of the bishops, 
In Saxony it fell to an abbess to act as representative of the 
Emperor during his absence. As independent landowners who 
held their property of and from the King and Emperor, the 
abbesses took rank with the lords temporal and spiritual in the 
right of jurisdiction which they exercised, and in the right of 
being represented in Parliament or at the Imperial Diet as the 
case might be.” 
Miss Eckenstein shows also by striking examples that the 
contributions of nuns to literature, as well as incidental 
remarks, prove that “the curriculum of study in the nunnery 
was as liberal as that accepted by monks, and embraced all 
available writing, whether by Christian or profane authors.” 
In this connection Miss Eckenstein gives exceedingly in- 
teresting accounts of such works as the Latin dramas 
written by the nun Hrotswith in Saxony in the tenth cen- 
tury, and that most remarkable work, The Garden of Delights, 
written and illustrated by, or under the direction of, 
the Abbess Herrad at a nunnery in Alsace in the twelfth 
century. This book, the original manuscript and a complete 
copy of which were unhappily destroyed during the bombard- 
ment of Strasburg in 1870, contained “‘an account of the 
history of the world founded on the Biblical narrative, with 
many digressions into the realm of philosophy, moral specu- 
lation, and contemporary knowledge,” and was copiously and 
skilfully illustrated. Even in the copied fragments, which 
are all that remain, the work “is a thing,” says Miss Ecken- 
stein, “to dwell upon, a monument which bears the stamp 
of wide knowledge and lofty thought. It shows how Herrad 
found her life’s interest in educating the young women given 
into her care, how anxious she was that they should be right- 
minded in all things, and how she strove to make their studies 
delightful to them.” Very interesting chapters of Miss 
Eckenstein’s book are those dealing with convents among 
the Anglo-Saxons, and the English women corresponding with 
St. Boniface, the English “ Apostle of Germany.” In the 
former she is to a large extent on the same ground with Mr. 
Allies. Both of course follow the prime authority, Bede. 
Miss Eckenstein’s tone is not so reverential as that of Mr. 
Allies, But she is in full sympathy with the profound 
respect which every person of culture must feel for the greas 
Abbess Hilda, who presided first at Hartlepool and after- 
wards at Whitby over combined, though separate, settle- 
ments of men and women, from whose monastery five 
men went out who were destined to be promoted to the 
episcopate, and who enlisted Cedmon, the great vernacular 
poet of Northumbria, among the company of brethren under 
her charge, in order that he might direct his gifts, as he did, 
to sacred uses. 

Space will not allow of our extending our notice of 
these interesting books on a fascinating subject, and we will 
conclude by saying that while Miss Eckenstein deepens, if 





possible, our indigvation at the hideous vandalism, cruelty, 
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and meanness of the dissolution of monasteries in this 
country, she also gives substantial reasons for the belief that 
at the period of the Reformation the main intellectual work 
of the monastic system had been fulfilled, and for doubting 
whether its continuance would have really promoted that 
higher education of women which for centuries it advanced 
with such noble success. 





NEPHELE.* 


Nephelé, by the author of one of the most lovely and also 
—which is singular—one of the most popular of the 
little songs of the present generation, which first appeared, 
we are happy to say, upwards of twenty-two years ago in 
our own columns, is a romance of cloudland, the cloudland 
of mystical musical sympathies. Yet it is a very stirring 
and poetical little romance too, without any of that rhetorical 
rhodomontade of “deep no-meaning ” about it which the first 
Lord Lytton used to affect. It is a very exciting little 
romance, though the action takes place chiefly in that supra- 
mundane world of musical rapture into which it is not given to 
ordinary human intelligence or ordinary human emotion to be 
caught up. Nephelé is a real woman, and not a mere cloud 
lit up by the prismatic rays of dawn or sunset, and the hero 
is a real man, though they meet for the first time, without 
any previous knowledge of each other, in that world of trance 
and musical mystery which the modern world has spoiled for 
all human purposes by giving it the pedantic name of telepathic 
feeling. Mr. Gerard, the hero of the little story, is playing on 
the organ of the college chapel (? Winchester) where he is at 


school :— 

“TI set the hydraulic power to work, mounted to the organ loft, 
pulled out a few stops, and laid my fingers on the keys. Open in 
tront of me was Mendelssohn’s sixth organ concerto, at the 
andante movement ; and I was about to begin to play this, when 
something seem to turn aside my will; my fingers fell on the 
notes in a rich soft chord, and half unconsciously, wholly unin- 
tentionally, I found myself playing a strange unknown air. I 
knew quite certainly that it was something I had never heard 
before, and yet it seemed half familiar, as if I might have heard 
it in dreams. Very sweet it was, and plaintive, full of human 
feeling, and with so much of the sense of song about it that I 
could almost imagine words were being sung to it as I played. 
Once I played it, and again ; and to make sure that I should not 
forget it I had begun it a third time, when a strange sensation 
came over me. I was conscious that some one else was some- 
where near me. I turned round, as I was playing, to see if any 
one had come up into the organ loft. But no, there was only 
room for one or two persons beside the player, and there was cer- 
tainly no one there. I rose and went down into the chapel, but 
it was quite empty; and indeed I had turned the key in the lock, 
and no one could have come in without knocking at the door for 
me tolethimin. Yet TI had still a strong impression of some one 
mear me ; whether in the body of the chapel or in the organ loft, 
I could not say, but very near me..... . And as my fingers 
still played on, I found they were now no longer content with the 
simple air, but were beginning to entwine it with lovely varia- 
tions: variations that never obscured the original air, but seemed 
to mingle with it, and to be the echoes that it woke in all things 
or people that heard it. Then I became conscious that this girl- 
presence, whose mysteriousness had at first terrified me, was 
awakening a new sense, not of dread,-that my whole soul was 
being flooded with its sympathies and graces, and that the un- 
explained desire, ‘the desire of the moth for the star,’ that we 
call Love, was quickening within me. And with this feeling the 
music—that I myself was playing—grew more tumultuous, the 
pure, clear air sounding through a passionate surge cf harmonies 
and discords, while a wild ecstatic yearning thrilled me, that 
was neither grief nor joy, but an unutterable intermingling of 
both.” 

There you have the beginning of Mr. Gerard’s acquaintance 
as it may be called,—a very mystical kind of acquaintance,— 
with the spirit of Nephelé. And it is not only a very 
mystical but, as it ultimately proves, a very tragic acquaint- 
ance, as it cuts across all the strong natural ties of happy 
haman love, and enmeshes two human beings whose lots are 
not otherwise connected, in the bonds of a spiritual tie which 
i3 fatal to one of them and full of mysterious pain as well as 
mysterious rapture for both. The little tragedy is very 
powerfully worked out in the fashion in which only a mind of 
considerable poetical gifts could work it out, and, mystical 
as it is, it is yet set forth with great simplicity, and 
without any of that ostentatious transcendental ecstasy 
which is so apt to spoil the raptures of musical reverie. Mr. 
Bourdillon knows how to make a meeting in the spirit read 
as real and impressive as a meeting in the flesh, and how 
to elaborate his conception so as to make it seem a true 
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deed of destiny, and of that kind of destiny to which the 
Greeks gave the name,—a result of imperious necessity, 
breaking ruthlessly through all the more natural and 
humble attractions of human life, and impressing the 
high, and we may almost say bleak, rapture of tragedy on 
lives that might have seemed carefully prepared for sweet 
and innocent delight. Mr. Bourdillon must have felt to the 
very bottom of his heart what Cardinal Newman, while he 
was still an Anglican, said of the marvellous mystery of 
music, and we almost wonder that he did not take it for the 
motto of his little poetical romance. ‘To many men,” said 
Dr. Newman, “the very names which the science ” [of music] 
“employs, are utterly incomprehensible. To speak of an idea 
or subject seems to be fanciful or trifling, to speak of the 
views which it opens upon us, to be childish extravagance; 
yet is it possible that the inexhaustible evolution and disposi. 
tion of notes, so rich yet so simple, so intricate yet so regu- 
lated, so various yet so majestic, should be a mere sound 
which is gone and perishes? Can it be that those mysterious 
stirrings of heart, and keen emotions, and strange yearn. 
ings after we know not what, and awful impressions 
from we know not whence, should be wrought in us by 
what is unsubstantial, and comes and goes, and begins and 
ends in itself? It is not so; it cannot be. No, they have 
escaped from some higher sphere; they are the outpourings 
of eternal harmony in the medium of created sound; they 
are echoes from our Home; they are the voice of Angels or 
the Magnificat of Saints, or the living laws of Divine 
Government or the Divine Attributes; something are they 
besides themselves which we cannot compass, which we 
cannot utter,—though mortal man, and he perhaps not 
otherwise distinguished above his fellows, has the gift of 
eliciting them.” That is the conception of music on which 
this slight poetical romance is founded; and very finely it is 
constructed. Itis in the region of music, the mystical region 
of music, that the origin of this simple tragedy is laid, and 
that the superhuman interference which breaks one tender 
human tie without substituting another, takes place. We 
have no means of saying whether the event on which the 
story is founded,—the spiritual attraction between two minds 
absolutely unknown to each other,—through a kind of 
musical inspiration,—be possible or not. What scientific men 
in their pedantic way call “telepathy ” is certainly a reality, 
but whether it could accomplish such wonders as this 
seems to us, we do not know. Yet Mr. Bourdillon has 
told his story with a power that inclines one to believe in 
its possibility. How simply and yet vividly he can describe 
a musical effect, we will illustrate from the first musical 
meeting of Mr. Gerard and Nephelé in the earthly life :— 

“‘T turned to Miss Delisle. ‘ Do you play Beethoven’s sonata 
in —?’ I asked.—‘ Yes,’ she said. ‘How did you guess? It was 
the very piece I was going to play to-night as my principal 
piece.’—* Then I think I can accompany you without notes,’ I 
said. I laid my fingers on the piano to give her the A. It wasa 
good piano, in good tune, I felt I could do my best on it, andI 
ran up and down in a score ef modulations, bringing out the four 
violin notes, as she tuned her strings.—‘ Ah!’ she cried, 
‘delicious! This is worth living for, to be accompanied with a 
touch like that.’ Sweet, sweet praise from sweet, sweet lips! 
Shall I ever forget the thrill it gave me? Then we began. You 
remember that in Beethoven’s sonata in —, the pianist plays the 
air first, a quiet, gentle, strong air, like the June notes of a black- 
bird; then the violin takes up the same air, while the piano sub- 
sides into the lower place, and gives broken fragments and flashes 
back to the violin melodies, as rippling water reflects broken 
fragments of the moonlight. But oh, that air as she played it! 
I had put my whole self soul into it as I played it in prelude; 
and she answered me, cry for cry, soul to soul, agony to agony, I 
had almost said love to love. But love was not in that music: 
the vision of love, the dream, the hope, the splendour of love, were 
there; but love itself was some Paradise beyond, to which that 
music was uplifting the dwellers on a lower world. And this was 
what we played :—I, in the piano part, had wakened some lovely 
immortal out of a charmed sleep, wakened her with a song sung 
lightly, in gaiety of heart, the mellifluous lip-song of a minstrel- 
poet, who sings of passion he has fancied but not felt. She, im 
the violin part, had caught up my own song and flung it back to 
me with a new meaning, no more as a light love-lyric, but as 4 
high principle of life, the cadenced code of a Heaven whose 
laws are Love. This dreaming goddess-plaything I had so idly 
wakened, proved for me a most dread, yet most beautiful, spirit of 
lofty and imperious munition. And the music became an ul- 
ceasing warfare; at first the struggling of my sluggard soul, 
reluctant to slough its poet-dreams and go forth to the world of 
action, yet slowly won by the nobler instincts of its own nature 
echoing to the noble call; till I arose, armed and ready an 
resolved, and went as Barak inspired by Deborah, to do great 
deeds and endure great sorrows, and attain at last to splendid 
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splendid victory—which, the music told not, for music 
bara a Waerctibe between this crown and that.” 


We will not venture into the tragic conclusion of the tale, 
but will only say that this little volume is more of a prose 

m than of a mere tale, and yet that it has all the interest, 
and much more than the vividness and simplicity, of an 
exciting tale. Mr. Bourdillon believes in the higher mean- 
ings and significance of music with a faith that is almost 
spiritual, and manages to engrave his conviction on even the 
least musical of his readers. 





MADAME DU BARRY.* 

Tux process of digging amongst the remains of past histories 
for all that preceded and characterised the French Revolution 
appears to grow in favour. But the possibility of white- 
washing poor Madame Dna Barry is beyond anything that the 
boldest has yet undertaken. For really there is nothing to 
whitewash. Even Carlyle’s famous and characteristic sum- 
mary, which is set down upon the title-page of the book before 
us, gives rather too much of dignity to the subject than other- 
wise, “Thou unclean, yet unmalignant, not unpitiable 
thing! What a course was thine from that first truckle 
bed (in Joan of Arc’s country) where thy mother bore thee, 
with tears, to an unnamed father; forward, through lowest 
subterranean depths, and over highest sunlit heights, 
of Harlotdom and Rascaldom, — to the guillotine-axe, 
which sheers away thy vainly-whimpering head! Rest 
there uncursed; only buried and abolished; what else befitted 
thee?” A “vainly-whimpering head” would be but a vile 
phrase in any hand but Carlyle’s; and the guillotine seldom 
did work more cruel or more unnecessary than in disposing 
of this unfortunate woman for sins so entirely of her time 
and fashion. If, according to tradition, the poor soul died 
with shrieks and struggles instead of with the resignation, 
sometimes dazed and sometimes courageous, which was 
characteristic of the large majority of the victims of that 
day, somehow one can only feel sorry for the still young 
and exuberant vitality which felt itself apart from all the 
ferocious political passion of the time, and could not realise 
its own responsibility, or share in the responsibility. Madame 
Du Barry had given in her time so many proofs of her own 
kindly nature and absolute absence of vindictiveness, that 
she might well disbelieve to the last in the bloodthirstiness 
which sacrificed her life where so many better lives had gone 
before. She would have done a great deal at any time to 
save any suppliant from the guillotine; and the pages of 
her story are as full of good-nature and forgivingness as 
of reckless license and absence of all description of self- 
control. She was the merest scapegoat of her day, the 
kind of heroine whom Victor Hugo might have chosen for 
one of his romances, with that strange note of sympathy 
with Carlyle’s seemingly contrary moral indignation which 
is the note of the democratic instinct in his writings, as 
much as it is Carlyle’s in his. One feels inclined to plead for 
her as for a child, that she knew no better. But let bio- 
graphers and special pleaders do what they will, she, probably 
the last and the frailest of all the left-hand Queens of history, 
remains a very sad and awful picture of the desolation of the 
days of the Louises, which by some strange and unaccvunt- 
able Nemesis were to discharge their gathered wrath upon 
the most domestic, and upright, and innocuous of the race— 
Louis X VI.—who, as it seems to us, might have been allowed 
to inaugurate on his own account a reign of new and better 
things in France, if he had been only suffered to reign instead 
of being called upon to pay the reckoning of the Du Barrys 
and the Pompadours. 


A sort of strange parallel will sometimes suggest itself 
even between two women so entirely different as Marie 
Antoinette and Madame Du Barry, with nothing in common 
but their beauty and their fate, when we think of the abso- 
lute ignorance of both, in the various ways in which they 
had been brought up, of the awful harm they were instru- 
mental in working. The story brings them together, so 
utterly opposed in heart and strain, yet with a kind of 
common irresponsibility for all that was going on, after a 
manner which throws into strong relief the fashions and the 
anomalies of the time. We certainly cannot sympathise with 
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the notion of a biographer who wonders at a world which can 
bestow so much sympathy upon the Queen, while it flouts the 
paramour, and who apparently wishes to suggest that their 
similar fate was deserving of a similar kind of canonisation. 
The dignity of Marie Antoinette’s figure stands apart and 
aloof from themes like these. Nor is there much to be 
gathered from another parallel which he draws between Da 
Barry and Nell Gwynne, wondering why the “virtuous 
English” should be so willing to condone the offences of the 
last, while the French overload the other with obloquy. Nell 
Gwynne’s connection with the stage made her a different 
character altogether from the French woman; and her career 
was free entirely from the special characteristics which make 
such a dreary record of the adventures of Malle. Jeanne 
Gomard de Vaubarnier. To say that in birth, in circumstances 
of early life, and in character, the two women elosely re- 
semble one another, seems to us no more true than the same 
assertion would be of hundreds who might have been chosen 
for a similar parallel. Very likely Carlyle would have in- 
volved them both in the same general condemnation, but the 
similarity ends there. 

It is more the times than the life of Madame du Barry 
which will always give a kind of vital interest to her career,— 
far more, as it seems to us, than the episode of Nell Gwynne 
can ever lend to her's. Nothing in the history of that fas- 
cinating aud terrible period is more remarkable than the 
prevailing Greek sense of destiny which pervades and 
dominates it all. It seems as if nobody—not a Robespierre or 
a Danton or a Louis, not even a Mirabeau, a Roussean, or a 
Voltaire—if perhaps we except Napoleon, none—had any real 
initiative in the perplexing business. They were moulded 
by the times; they did not mould them. And Madame Da 
Barry, in spite of herself, was the mere personification 
of a world-old spirit,—an ordinary repetition of an 
ordinary type to which the circumstances lent an especial 
significance and an especial influence. In any other country, 
or at any other time, she would have gone quietly to 
her grave unnoticed and unmarked—for, beautiful as 
she was, her beauty was not of that pre-eminent type 
which alone stamps its possessor for ever—but as it 
was, it seems clear that her only preoccupation was that of 
her class, to keep the affections of her Royal lover for the 
sake of the emoluments, and to show neither rancour nor 
ill-feeling to anybody who did not interfere with that simple 
object. Out of such a negative quality no whitewasher can 
make a heroine. But undoubtedly it was hard on her that 
her position should have been put upon her just at the time 
when it became the personification of a deep political wrong, 
and set her unfortunate life upon a pedestal which it in no 
wise fitted. Whether a Montespan or even a La Valliére 
would have fared any better at such a crisis, or done either 
less or more to forward the great catastrophe, one can only 
divine as one pleases without definite conclusion, Let us 
willingly record in her favour that Louis XV. himself is 
reported to have said to her at the very beginning of their 
intimacy, “ Madame, I am delighted that the first favour you 
obtain from me should be an act of mercy.” And we are glad 
to be told that she was very fond of Shakespeare, though 
obliged to read him in translations. ‘“ Vous ne mémé plu” 
was her way of spelling “‘ You love me no longer,” a weakness 
which she shared with such trained scholars as Madame de 
Pompadour. The anecdotes which enliven this record of a 
melancholy time turn chiefly upon the heroine’s feather- 
brained spirits and delight in making fun of the bigwigs of 
the Court,—making her negro-boy put cockchafers in the 
Chancellor’s wig, or a Cardinal stoop down and put on her 
slippers, while the King looked on and laughed himself into 
fits. What a dreary prelude to the coming fall! and how 
cruel to a King so different as Louis XVI. “Napoli peccae 
Torre paga,”—the strange old story never had so wild and so 
sad a solution and so weary an unknotting as here. As for 
the wretched travestie of a trial and the horrors of the execu- 
tion which ended poor Madame Du Barry’s own share in the 
grim tale of misdoing, it is the fitting end to crown the work. 
The author hopes that some tardy measure of jastice may be 
done to an ill-used memory. But one hardly sees what justice 
there is to do. 
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HUNTING IN MANY LANDS.* 


Our kinsmen across the Atlantic have given plenty of proof 
of a love of sport fully equal to our own, and, though the 
North American Nimrod has not yet, perhaps, achieved 
the reputation of his British cousin as a mighty hunter in 
every land between the two poles, he has at least evinced 
the spirit of a true sportsman in giving some practical 
proof of his anxiety to distinguish between sport and aim- 
less butchery. The Boone and Crockett Club, which has 
now been nearly ten years in existence, has done much to 
encourage the first and discourage the second; and not the 
least interesting of the records which are published in this 
volume is the account of its successful campaign in passing 
an Act of Congress for the preservation of game in 
the Yellowstone National Park. Upon the subject of 
big-game. hunting in America it has already published 
a book some two years ago. The volume now before 
us deals principally with the prowess of its members in 
other parts of the globe, and offers a collection of hunters’ 
tales as varied as those of Baron Munchausen, though, we 
would fain believe, a good deal more veracious. Mr. W. 
Chanler opens the series with the shooting of hippopotamuses, 
rhinoceroses, elephants, and other small fry in East Africa ; 
Mr. George Gould takes us to the Gulf of Cortez in pursuit 
of the mountain-sheep, and, what is more, proves a very 
interesting guide and most sympathetic companion; Mr. 
Madison Grant and Mr. D. M. Barringer both dilate on the 
pleasures—rather mixed pleasures—of the Canadian moose 
hunt, a chase which they followed in different ways, that of 
Mr. Barringer being eminently the most sportsmanlike; Mr. 
Elliot Roosevelt poaches—the word is not used in an in- 
vidious sense—upon our preserves in India, where he seems 
to have been more than usually fortunate, not only among 
the tigers, but also among the big game of the Himalayas 
and Cashmere; Mr. W. W. Rockill ventures further afield 
into Mongolia and Thibet; and other writers describe wolf- 
hunting in Russia and in the States, as well as bear-hunting in 
the Sierras and other less-known varieties of sport. Last, but 
not the least interesting, is an account of the game preserves 
of Yellowstone National Park furnished by its curator, Captain 
G. S. Anderson. 

With one exception—Mr. Chanler’s narrative of his doings 
in East Africa—these tales are told by true sportsmen, 
men who waste neither ammunition nor animal life with- 
out some definite object in view, who do not kill simply 
for killing’s sake, and preserve a becoming modesty with 
regard to their courage and skill. And even Mr. Chanler 
may plead extreme youth—and, perhaps, some measure of 
youthful exaggeration—in palliation of the slaughter which 
he fancies that he succeeded in inflicting upon the hippos 
and rhinoceroses of East Africa. From a literary point of 
view, Mr. Gould’s experiences upon the Gulf of Cortez make 
the most pleasant reading; especially his description of his 
guide, Anastasio by name, a relic of some departed Indian 
tribe. Bit by bit, the sportsman got from this man his family 
history :-— 

“ His tribe, which he called the Kil-ee-ou, must have been very 
restricted in numbers at best. His territory was a few leagues 
of desert, or almost desert, mountains, every yard of which he 
knew by heart, while just over the ridge dwelt the Cocopahs, his 
mortal enemies. Sometimes a score of men armed with bows 
would start a tribal hunt for deer, though the sheep were beyond 
their means of attack. Sometimes they journeyed a few leagues to 
the gulf to eat mussels... ... But a few deer and mussels and 
half a dozen hills of squashes could not fill the abyss of the 
Indian appetite. The stand-by was roasted mescal. These 
plants grow in great numbers in the country adjoining the 
desert, and at every season there are some just right for roasting. 
The Indians selected them and cooked them two or three days 
in a hole in the ground, by a process called tatema, similar in 
principle to a clam-bake, This roasting converts the starchy 
leaves and heart into a sugary mass, so that the resulting food 
is something like a sweet fibrous beet. The Indian’s life really 
lay in gathering and roasting mescal. And when a storm pre- 
vented the necessary fires, the tribe passed days, often many days, 
without food.” 

Certainly the problem of how human life contrived to exist 
at all in the barren wastes of Lower California needed some 
explanation. A spirited account of wolf-hunting in Russia is 
followed by another of wolf-coursing in the Rocky Mountains, 
—the writer of the latter claiming superiority for the home 


sport. The two are really too different for comparison, 
Long use and custom has not only made wolf-hunting in 
Russia a kind of national sport, but has also taught the 
hunters how to pursue it at the least risk to their hounds and 
the greatest pleasure—if excitement and the exercise of 
courage and skill be pleasure—to themselves. The Russian 
has far too much love for his hounds to allow them to be out. 
matched, if he can help it, and at the same time shows con. 
siderably less care for his own skin than the American sports. 
man. According to the latter: ‘‘ The principal drawback to 
the pleasure of wolf-coursing is the danger to a good horse 
from bad footing, and the possible mutilation and death of a 
favourite dog,—death and destruction of hounds being often 
attendant upon the capture and death of a full-grown 
wolf.” Here is the bill for one day’s sport and the 
death of a single wolf :—One dog killed, two seriously torn, 
one permanently maimed, and one horse so injured ag te 
necessitate its being shot. The accident to the horse might 
have happened anywhere—in the hunting-field in England, 
for instance—and should not be counted; but the injury to 
the dogs was inevitable, and, in our opinion, the sport, as far 
as the man is concerned, is no more worthy to be called sport 
or less cruel than the old pastime of bear-baiting. But how 
is one to define sport and cruelty? Here we have a book 
describing very nearly every form of the chase, written by 
men who are all anxious to prove the reasonable humanity of 
their pleasures, and yet no kind of distinctive definition can be 
drawn from its pages; indeed, its perusal leaves the question 
even more confused than before. 

The protection of Yellowstone Park by the American 
Legislature, and the formation therein of a huge game 
preserve, in the literal sense of the word—a kind of sanctuary 
for the hardly pressed wild animals of North America—is an 
experiment of great interest to all naturalists. It was some 
time before the benevolent intentions of the country could be 
really carried into effect, before even it was found possible to 
protect the natural beauties of the scenery from the wantonly 
sacrilegious hand of the American tourist. But now, with the 
help of a permanent military occupation, both objects have 
been fairly attained. The reservation altogether embraces an 
area of some five thousand six hundred sguare miles, The 
game is said to have increased largely :— 

“Competent authority has estimated the number of elk as high 
as twenty thousand, though this is probably too large a figure, 
Moose are frequently encountered. Mountain-sheep and antelope 
are found in goodly numbers. It is doubtful now whether there 
are over two hundred buffalo left. Bears of the different varieties 
are very plentiful, and deer are also quite abundant. The 
animals thoroughly appreciate their security. They have largely 
lost their fear of man. Antelope and sheep can be seen in the 
vicinity of the stage roads, and are not disturbed by constant 
travel. Wild geese, ducks, and other birds refuse to rise from 
the water near which men pass. But bears show the most in- 
difference for human presence. Attracted by the food obtained 
they frequent the neighbourhood of the Hotels in the Park.” 
The writer goes on to describe how he himself witnessed 
the visit, regularly made at the same hour every day, of a 
bear to the refuse-heap of the Lake Hoiel. In fact, bears, 
both grizzlies and others, seem to have been changed by 
immunity from pursuit into scavengers. It should be 
interesting to see what other development may be the 
outcome of this meeting between human and animal life 


on terms of peace. 





LADY EASTLAKE* 
Lapy EastLake wrote much about literature and art, and 
expressed in her journals and letters many opinions on 
politics. Time has reversed many of her judgments; yet 
they are still worth attention. She was a woman of great 
ability and much culture; she lived among well-born, clever, 
and well-informed people. In short, she represented favour- 
ably those who “stand on the old ways,” who find the 
world conveniently arranged for them, and do not like the 
idea of its being changed, who have their canons of taste 


| about books and pictures, and resent any questioning of their 


truth. She wrote for the Quaréerly for nearly fifty years, con- 
tributing thirty-five articles, more than a third being dated 
during Lockhart’s reign as editor. During the years 1872- 
1882 she wrote for the Edinburgh, mostly on art-subjects. But 
it is from the journals which she kept with much regularity 





* Hunting in Miny Lands: the Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Edited 
by Tuev. R oseveit and G. B, Grinnell, Edinburgh; David Douglas. 





* Journals and Correspondence of Lady Eustlake, 2 vols, L -ndoa: John 


Murray. 1995, 
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for the seven years, 1842-49 (it was in 1849 that she was 
married), and from the letters which she wrote with a 
frequency surprising in a woman so constantly occupied, that 
we get the most vivid picture of her thoughts and feelings. 
Elizabeth Rigby was born in 1809 at Norwich, the daughter 
of a physician, one of the cultivated society for which Norwich 
was eminent among provincial towns. She soon developed 
a taste for both art and letters. The former was her 
favourite; but circumstances made the latter the occupa- 
tion of her life. Her first publication was a translation 
from the German of a work on The Art Collections of 
England. An article on Goethe for the Foreign Quarterly 
Review was her first contribution to periodical literature. 
In 1841 Murray published her Letters from the Baltic. The 
book was itself a success, and it introduced her to Lock- 
hart, then editor of the Quarterly. Thenceforward she 
gould find a place for all that she chose to write. It is 
interesting to find her solicited for contribution to a 
new “Lady’s Magazine,” and declining the request with the 
epigrammatic remark that “what is not good enough for 
a man’s taste is too bad for a woman’s.” In 1842 the family 
bad moved to Edinburgh, and here Miss Rigby began a 
regular journal. She does not mince matters in the expression 
of her views. “There is nothing more mischievous,” she 
writes on one occasion, ‘‘than to imagine that the State 
represents the will of the people.” It is interesting to see 
that this fine old true-blue sentiment does not stand the 
test of practical experience. When, some years later, 
she travels in Italy, then divided between Kings and 
Grand Dukes, who were admirable exponents of her political 
theories, she cannot find words too strong for her in- 
dignation at their methods of government, She was at 
Edinburgh during the eve of the Disruption. What do the 
malcontents want? she asks, “that the present lay and 
Government patronage may be exchanged for the fickle 
voice of the people?” A few months afterwards she goes to 
what she is pleased to call “Mr QGuthrie’s Conventicle,” and 
is very contemptuous of his sermon. He told his congrega- 
tion that it was “ the elders and higher classes who persecuted” 
Christ. “I wonder,” interjects the diarist, ‘ who it was that 
crucified Him!” The Evangelists seem to have thought that 
the Chief Priests and Elders had a good deal to do with it. 
A little further on we find an account of a Free Church 
service, so savagely abusive of both minister and people, 
that we are inclined to wonder at its appearance. The editor 
thinks it “an interesting relic.” Perhaps it 1s; but there are 
some relics which it 1s better not to exhibit. More pleasing 
are her notices of Edinburgh society of Lord Jeffrey for 
instance, ‘a small dapper man with splendid eyes,” and 
“Christopher North,” “looking like a wild man, but talking 
like the most polished and excellent.” Meanwhile, we have 
an obiter dictum against the mischief of Art Unions, and a 
curious little personal glimpse,—“I used to like a bold, 
flourishing kind of man who would not be repelled; now I 
care only for those who must be encouraged.” In the 
Quarterly, meanwhile, she was inveighing against writers 
who try to combine instruction with amusement, a censure 
which would condemn a good deal of popular literature. The 
first of Miss Rigby’s Quarterly articles to excite much atten- 
tion was that in which she reviewed Jane Eyre and Vanity 
Fair. She proved by “evidence incontrovertible” that Jane 
Eyre was written by a man. The evidence was drawn chiefly 
from the descriptions of dress. No woman, it was urged, 
could have written them, an excellent argument, but for 
the fact, which the reviewer, of course, could not know, 
that the woman who did write them was so circumstanced 
a8 to know as little about dress as a woman well could. 


In April, 1849, Elizabeth Rigby was married to Charles 
Lock Eastlake, R.A. In the following year Mr. Eastlake was 
chosen President of the Royal Academy. Twenty-nine out of 
the thirty-three Academicians present voted for him, he 
giving his own vote to Landseer. A few days afterwards he 
was knighted, according to custom. Thenceforth we are fol- 
lowing the fortunes of “Lady Eastlake.” Her position was 
the passport to all the great functions of theday. She de- 
Scribes the lying-in-state of the Duke of Wellington as a 
failure. “It was not the chamber of death, being obviously 
got up for the crowd of spectators instead of solely in honour 
of the mighty dead.” The funeral itself was more impressive. 


Those who had been in the Cathedral and those who had seen 


the procession in the streets agreed that each sight was the 
most solemn and gorgeous they had ever witnessed. Then 
comes the scene at the Oxford Commemoration, where Sir 
Charles had the D.C.L. conferred upon him, being compli- 
mented by the orator quod coniugem participemfamae et laborum 
clarissimam habet, an interpretation which the coniuz claris- 
sima does not like. “I object,” she says, “to people fancy. 
ing that he has not fally sufficient merits on his own account 
without dragging me in.” 

In 1854 Sir Charles accepted the post of director of the 
National Gallery. After this we hear a good deal about the 
purchase of pictures, especially in Italy. A Ghirlandajo, 
for instance, is bought at Florence. It wasinachurch. The 
priest aud the congregation consent; the Archbishop is 
willing; the Pope has approved, but the Academy interferes 
when it discovers that the destination of the picture is the 
National Gallery of England. A splendid Moroni is bought 
in Turin. Then there is a romantic story of a Fra Angelico 
which had been offered to Sir Charles in London, and turns 
up again unexpectedly, is bought, restored with great skill, 
and finally goes to the bottom on its voyage to England. 
This, however, was a private venture. The letters give a very 
strong impression that the Government of unreformed Italy 
were shamefally careless of their national treasures. Of 
French art as it was in the sixties Lady Eastlake cannot 
express herself too strongly. “ Dozens of magnificent rooms 
and miles of wall were hung with abominations which disgust 
and fatigue the eye; hardly a picture would have been 
admitted into our exhibition.” This was written after a visit 
to the Salon. 

In 1860 Lady Eastlake undertook the completion of Mrs. 
Jameson’s unfinished work, The History of Our Lord as Exem- 
plified in Works of Art. It appeared four years afterwards, and 
was reviewed by Lady Eastlake herself in the Quarterly. The 
editor mentions this fact apparently without a suspicion that 
there was anything unusual in the proceeding. We must 
own to a certain amount of astonishment when we turn to 
the review itself, and read as follows,—‘ Lady Eastlake has 
performed her part with rare fidelity and judgment.” She 
writes “out of the fullness of a gifted and richly stored 
mind, and in her own spirited and graceful style.” Of course 
this was not written by Lady Eastlake, but inserted by the 
editor. Probably it was well-deserved praise; but if it was 
expedient—a thing hard to see—that one of the joint-authors 
should write the review, it was obviously necessary that every 
word of praise should be rigidly excluded. It looks all the 
worse when we contrast the praise with the savage ferocity 
with which the Quarterly has attacked writers who did not 
belong to its own circle or party. 

In 1865 Sir Charles Eastlake died. Her loss was the 
occasion of a little book, Fellowship: Letters addressed to my 
Sister Mourners, in which she expressed the thoughts in which 
she had found some solace for her grief. In 1870 she pub- 
lished a memoir of her husband. The eighteen years of her 
widowhood were full almost to the last of mental activity. 
No cloud came over her intellect; her faculties were intact ; 
only she became more and more disinclined to move. Finally 
she passed away without pain and struggle within a few 
weeks of completing her eighty-fourth year. She had hada 
full and happy life, which she left without reluctance. Who 
could wish for more P 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Outlines of English Industrial History. By W. Cunningham, 
D.D.,and Ellen McArthur. (Cambridge University Press.)—It is 
quite impossible within the limits of space which we can command 
to discuss the many important questicns raised in this volume. 
One cardinal virtue of the writers is that they do not regard the 
past from a modern standpoint. There are writers who judge the 
men and measures of medieval times by the standard of the 
Cobden Club. The growth of a nation is like the growth of a 
man. It has its stages; there are drawbacks, hindrances, ail- 
ments. But, on the whole, we may be sure that it has come to be 
what it is in the best way, perhaps we might say the only possible 
way. This volume will be found useful in itself, and still more 
useful as an introduction to a thorough study of the subject. 

A Confession of Faith. By “An Unorthodox Believer.” (Mac- 
millan and Co.)—This is a thoughtful book and certainly worth 








reading, though we cannot grant all or anything like all the 
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author’s postulates. We cannot allow, for instance, that “ a super- 
natural revelation must needs be unintelligible to human nature.” 
Take the simplest term of Revelation, the moral law, as contained 
in the Commandments. There is nothing unintelligible in that 
Yet it was supernatural. There is not a term that is not within 
human understanding; only the sanction is extra-human. 

The History of Northumberland. By Cadwallader J. Bates. 
(Elliot Stock.)—This volume in the series of “ Popular County 
Histories ” was not an easy one to write. The author bad at the 
outset a difficult” question ‘to answer—ought the “ History of 
Noérthuniberland ” to be a history of Northumbria? We should 
be inclined to answer in the negative, especially when there are 
very narrow limits of space to be observed. Deal with the 
county, and the county only, we should say, though it is, of 
course, easier to say than to do. However, this is an excellent 
book, the product of much study of authorities, and written with 
great spirit. 

The Heart of Man. By S. K. Hocking. (F. Warne and Co.)— 
The hero, who tells his own story, suddenly.appears in a remote 
village in the Fen Country, and gives himself out as a naturalist. 
He takes lodgings, and falls in love with the daughter of the 
house, and no one suspects that he is wanted for murder, and 
that he himself has the weight of manslaughter on his conscience, 
It is a powerful story—and the style, always clear and forcible, is 
capable of much dramatic expression—certainly the hest we have 
had from Mr. Hocking; and the background of Fen life is just 
painted in enough to throw into relief the hunted man’s period 
of peace in the silent marshes. How Arthur Llewellyn fares we 
leave to its readers to discover; but the interest becomes most 
intense towards the end, and the convict’s suspense 1s vigorously 
portrayed. The Heart of Man is not sensational in the ordinary 
acceptance of the word,—that is to say, the tragic events of the 
story come naturally enough, but it is a tale with much tragic 
and pathetic interest, and moreover, it is in every way wholesome 
and sweet, and Mary Jessop is, if not very real, yet lovable 
enough. 

Grania Waile. By Fulmar Petrel. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—The 
life and the predatory warfare of the west of Ireland in the 
sixteenth century is very happily and picturesquely described 
for us in the story of Grania Waile, an historical personage, 
and a daughter of the O’Malleys, who flourished in Mayo. The 
O’Malleys were pirates and smugglers of a reckless and jovial 
type in those days, and their command of the seaboard of Con- 
naught was used to the utmost in defying the English occupa- 
tion. The characters are of a fittingly stern and enterprising 
fibre, and the wild scenery of the coast and its ever-changing 
weather, lovingly and faithfully drawn by the authoress, form 
an admirable background to the quarrelsome, reckless, and fearless 
O'Malleys, O’Flaherties, and Bourkes, who fight and feast with a 
reality and lifelikeness that prove the vigour and simplicity of 
Fulmar Petrel’s pen. 

Sailing Tours. By Frank Cowper. Part IV. (Upcott Gill.) 
—This admirable series is to the yachtsman what Bradshaw is to 
the railway traveller. The present volume tells the yachting 
tourist all that he wants to know,—lights, rocks, tides, roadsteads, 
harbours, and objects of interest between Land’s End and the 
Mall of Galloway, including the east coast of Ireland from 
Belfast Lough to Wicklow. There are some thirty charts. 
There are many interesting tours on this coast, and many ruined 
castles and legends to interest the yachtsman when beating 
northwards. -The scenery is delightful. but it is a difficult coast, 
and the lighterman will enjoy the necessity for keeping his eyes 
open as much for the sailing as the scenery, and such pleasant 
surprises as finding himself in a haven with torpedo-practice 
going on. Armed with this guide the most anxious of sailors 
may feel at home. 

In the Lesuto. By Canon Widdicombe. (S.P.C.K.)—We have 
found Canon Widdicombe’s history of the trials and struggles of 
mission-life among the Basutos most interesting. He went 
through a time of great anxiety. His own life hung in the 
balance often during the days of Masupha’s rebellion and the 
inter-tribal warfare amoag the tribes composing the Basuto 
nation. No sooner were the struggles of the year 1880 and the 
subsequent tribal fighting over, than the drink question became 

acute, and finally the district was handed over to the Imperial 
Government in 1883. The Basutos, as a very interesting intro- 
ductory chapter reminds us, were welded into a nation by the 
celebrated Moshesh, and enabled to make head against the 
Matabeles. In a later generation, Jonathan, the nephew of 
Masupha, bore a reputation scarcely inferior for courage and 
dash. One of the pleasantest things about the book is the thorough 
appreciation shown of the many striking native characters. 

Bardossi’s Daughter. By Marie Hutcheson. (Hutchinson and 
Co.)««In this pretty story of a Florentine sculptor’s daughter, the 
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Florentine characters are much more real to us than Laurencg 
Trent and the other foreigners. Sylvia Bardossi is the heroine 
and a very charming, noble, and simple creature she is, She ig 
very natural, but not more so than Cesare Baldi, the hunchback 
with his hopeless passion for Sylvia, and his fiery, though unselfish 
temperament. Luigi Bardossi, whom an accident to the plaster 
group of his first work has turned into a melancholy, superstitious 
irritable, but éver-loving father, fearful of his daughter’s fis 
happiness and some fate which he believes to threaten her, is g 
stately, pathetic figure that excites our kindly interest, A flaw 
on the temple in two successive: portrait - medallions of hig: 
daughter is to him a terrible omen. Bardossi’s Daughter has the: 
germs of a most tragical romance, but the authoress has contented 
herself with a merely tender story, only disturbed at the eng 
by Bardossi’s death. ' 

Handicapped. By Sir R. H. Roberts. (F. V. White and Co,)— 
Sir Randal wanders from the Shires, for a wonder, and the title 
of this novel will mislead those of his readers who expect a story 
confined to hunting circles. It is pleasant to get away from the 
hunting-fleld for a space and meet with some cheerful Irish 
characters, yet we must confess that in shipwrecks and trayelg 
our author is not at home, and the flatness of his style and the 
sameness of his characters become most apparent when he takes 
them into novel surroundings. Handicapped is just readable, but 
no more. 

The Art of Newspaper-Making. By Charles A. Dana. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—Mr. Dana magnifies his office, especially as it is dis- 
charged in the United States, Possibly in addressing the “ Wig. 
consin Editorial Associatioa ” he could hardly speak the absolute 
truth. Other observers have come to the conclusion that the Ameri- 
can Press is scarcely worthy of its position. ‘“ Specimens of the 
highest forms of human intellectual production that we are yet 
acquainted with”! This is his modest description of the American 
daily paper. A more outrageous piece of flattery we have never 
seen. The gorge of even the Wisconsin editors must have risen 
at its grossness. The second lecture, addressed to the “ Students 
of Union College,” shows, we venture to Lelieve, the real Mr, 
Dana. He has some excellent advice to give to his young 
hearers. The third, delivered at Cornell University, is also ful} 
of good sense. 

Fern-Growing. By E. J. Lowe. (J. C. Nimmo.)—The greater 
part of the space in this somewhat sumptuous volume is devoted 
to the question of crossing and multiple parentage, and to many 
lovers of ferns these technical details will not appeal. However, 
we have a very complete list of the most important varieties and 
the peculiarities of growth of exceptionally interesting ferns. 
There is also some valuable information about the growing of some 
of the more delicate and troublesome kinds, and hints as to the 
treatment of ferns generally. These are worth their weight in 
gold, as those of our readers who know Mr. Lowe’s name may 
suppose. There are a few sketches of famous hybridisers, and 
throughout the volume copious and appreciate references are 
made to well-known fern-growers. To those who would like to 
make fern-growing a science, we may recommend Mr. Lowe’s book 
as a reference-book ; moreover, it is not only the work of an 
enthusiast, but of one to whom all fern-growers are friends and 
worthy of honour. 

A Gender in Satin. By “Rita.” (T. Fisher Unwin.)—The 
study of the struggle which a woman of fine character has 
between her love and her honour is handled with some power by 
“Rita.” Paula marries a man who loves her, and falls in love 
with a fin-de-siécle doctor, who is married, a selfish and ambitious 
cynic, who classes women in the phrase which gives its title to 
the book. Paula’s husband, a fine and very human character, 
saves her from herself, and the conclusion leaves him waiting for 
the time when his wife will love as well as respect him. We do 
not care for this psychological type of novel; but such as it is, 
A Gender in Satin is well written. 


A Daughter of the Marionis. B,- E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Ward 
and Downey.)—A vendetta makes a capital plot for the novelist 
who takes characters from Southern life for his story, and in 
Margharita, “a daughter of the Marionis,” we have a not im- 
possible character. She does not appear till late in the story, but 
takes up the vendetta of her uncle with a will; how that vendetta 
succeeds it is not for us to reveal. Marioni himself is a fine 
figure, and the scene when, having been let out of prison an old 
man, he seeks to resume his scheme of vengeance, and visits the 
degenerate committee of the “ White Hyacinth Society ” is full of 
stern pathos, The struggle Margharita has between love and 
hatred is also well described, and the interest in the story is never 
allowed to flag, and it continues absorbing to the end. 


A History of British Butterflies, By the Rev. F. 0. Morris. (John 
C. Nimmo.)—This is the eighth edition, completed in six monthly 
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arts. Weare glad to see that a work of such genuine merit, 
the outcome of careful personal observation, is duly appreciated 
by students of the subject. The seventh edition appeared in 

1898, a few months after the author’s death, and the speedy call 

for another, considering the limited public to which such a book 

appeals, is a great proof of its value. The plates, seventy-nine in 
number, are coloured by hand. 

Rhoda Roberts. By Harry Lindsay. (Chatto and Windus.)— 
If Rhoda Roberts had been curtailed by half, it would have been 
readable; as it is, the ordinary individual cannot be expected to 
wade through four hundred and thirty closely written pages with- 
out being intensely bored. There are plenty of characters among 
the Welsh miners that make the picture of mining life interest- 
ing, but the scenes and the dialogues are too copious to be 
effective. We cannot help remarking that the incident of the 
murder is clumsily managed, and the proceedings of the detective 
and other circumstances show decided ignorance of legal pro- 
cedure. There is good stuff in Rhoda Roberts, and if the superfluous 
matter had been boiled away, a good story would have been left. 

We have received the second volume of English Minstrelsie: a 
National Monument of English Songs, collated and edited, with 
Notes, &c., by S. Baring-Gould, M.A; the airs arranged by H. 
Fleetwood Sheppard, F. W. Bussell, B.D., and W. H. Hopkinson 
(T. C. and E. C. Jack).—Among the principal songs in this volume 
are “ Rule Britannia ” (1740), “A Fine Old English Gentleman,” 
«The Death of Nelson,” “You Gentlemen of England” (1613), 
«‘Black-Eyed Susan” (“ Carey” must be a lapsus calami for 
“Gay ”), “ Thou’rt gone from my gaze,” and “ I'd be a butterfly.” 

By Thrasna River. By Shan F. Bullock. (Ward, Lock, and 
Co.)- As soon as we desire to possess a s.udy of some particular 
phase of life some one is sure to gratify us, and these vigor- 
ous yet delicate delineations of the Irish peasant are a case in 
point ; at times it seems impossible to preserve in a tangible form 
the spirit of Irishman’s gaiety, his hopeless indolence, and his 
almost impossible inconsistency. The author of this delightful 
picture of Irish farm-life has done this, however, and every 
character in it lives and moves with extraordinary vividness 
Some of the touches of Burne fair are the best we have ever seen; 
they literally “stick” in thememory. Old Pete and Rose Daly, 
Thady and his wife, are not only human, but are absolutely 
beautiful characters, the first two especially so. By Thrasna 
River reveals to us with something more than insight the lights 
and shades of that most complex, disappointing, and fascinating 
being, the Irish peasant. 

The English Lakes By George Robert Mill (George Philip 
and Son.)—This is the reprint of a paper, originally published in 
the Geographical Journal, on the “ Bathymetrical Survey of the 
English Lakes.” The lakes selected are ten in number,— Winder- 
mere, with an area of 5°69 square miles, a maximum depth of 
219 ft., and a volume of 12,250 million cubic feet, being the 
largest; Buttermere, with the corresponding figures, 36, 94, and 
537, is the smallest. Haweswater has the greatest elevation 
above sea-level, 694 ft.; Windermere the least, 130 ft. The 
greatest depth, 258 ft., is found in Wastwater (It is interesting 
to note. a propos of a discussion now going on, that the contents 
of Windermere would supply the population of Greater London 
with water for about 9 year and a half, allowing thirty gallons 
a head per diem.) The paper is illustrated throughout with good 
photographs and detailed maps. It is a very thorough and 
valuable piece of work. 

In the “ Library of Early English Writers” (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.) we have Yorkshire Writers: Richard Rolle of 
Hampole and his Followers, edited by C. Horstman. Professor 
Horstman, in his introduction, after a comparison, of which the 
relevance is doubtful, between the Saxon and the French, 
dominated, he tells us, by the male and the female element 
respectively, proceeds to discuss the two forms of thought— 
scholasticism and mysticism. Brief notices are given of the lead- 
ing mystics; but by the time we get to Richard Rolle the editor's 
Space is exhausted, and we have to be satisfied with the assurance 
that the introduction is “to be continued.” We must say that 
this is not the ideal way of editing, especially when the author 
is such an one as Richard Rolle. The book is printed in Leipsic, 
and well printed, though the type is over small.——Together with 
this volume may be mentioned another contribution to early 
English theological literature, Prophecies, Miracles, and Visions of 
St. Columba, written by St. Adamnan, Abbot of Iona (679-704) 
(H. Frowde). The translation is by Mr. J. T. Fowler, whose 
valuable edition of the text, as revised by Bishop Reeves, we have 
already noticed. 

Angling Travels in Norway. By Fraser Sandeman. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—This is a very businesslike book; which would 
certainly have been more convenient, if circumstances had 
permitted its publication in a smaller shape. 





Mr. Sandeman ! 


tells us about fishing-tackle and how to use it, about the varieties 
of fish, about the commercial aspect of Norway fishing, about the 
accommodation in the way of food and lodging which the traveller 
may expect, and the price which he should pay for them. These 
subjects disposed of, he gives us actual experiences on Norwegian 
rivers and lakes. The impression left by the whole is somewhat 
disappointing. Trout of various kind, chad, and sea-trout are 
fairly common, but salmon are few and far between. The 
Norwegians have killed the goose which used to lay golden eggs- 


Pioneer Work in Opening the Medical Profession to Women. By 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. (Longmans and Co.)—There is some- 
thing quite heroic about Dr, Elizabeth Blackwell. She set about 
an enormously difficult work with the additional disadvantage of 
a distaste for the profession. “The very thought of dwelling on 
the pbysical structure of the body and its various ailments filled 
me with disgust.” To set about learning something that she 
hated, and that everybody told her she never could learn, was 
indeed an act of courage. It was a difficulty that only super- 
natural help could overcome, and this help, she tells us, in the 
language of the strongest conviction, she had. After some 
repulses, a small medical school at Geneva, N.Y., received her. 
The battle was not yet won. She had a position of the extremest 
difficulty to hold,—one woman among a hundred students. The 
men behaved, on the whole, very well; but the best behaviour 
could not smooth everything One obstacle that had soon 
to be overcome presented itself. Was there anything in 
the practical teaching from which she was to be excluded? 
She resolved that there must be nothing, and she prevailed. 
The Geneva school had the power of granting degrees— 
not an ideal arrangement by any means, but useful in this 
instance—and in 1849 Elizabeth Blackwell graduated as M.D. 
She then visited England where she was kindly received, but 
found no opportunities for study Paris was her next destinatior. 
Here she entered as a student the great hospital known as La 
Maternité; but her M.D was not recognised. She had to take 
her place, in theory at least, as a beginner. Her account of her 
sojourn in this hospital] and of her fellow-students is very enter- 
taining. Returning to London, she was admitted to study at 
St. Bartholomew’s, largely, it would seem, through the favourable 
influence of Mr.,now Sir James, Paget. “ My seat is always reserved 
for me and I have no trouble. There are about sixty students, the 
most gentlemanly class I have ever seen.” After this her course 
was comparatively plain, but she pathetically laments the social 
loneliness to which it relegated her. We do not agree with all 
Dr. Blackwell’s opinions, believing, for instance, that separate 
medical schools for women are, on the whole, expedient. And we 
deeply regret to see her pronouncing, though not in any bigotted 
way, against vaccination. But it is impossible not to admire 
most heartily her single-mindedness and courage. There are 
many interesting things in the book outside its direct purpose. 
Here is a curious story. Dr Blackwell, who, our readers ought 
to know is English-born, though she emigrated with her family 
to New York at nine years of age went to see the family house at 
Bristol after a lapse of forty years. “The sound of a latch-key 
was heard in the hall-door, and a figure, that I at once recognised 
as my father’s, in a white flannel suit, seemed to enter and look 
smilingly at me It was only a momentary vision, but it was 
wonderfully vivid.” She then remembered that her father, when 
kept late at the refinery, would come home in the white flannel 
suit which he there wore. 

We have great pleasure in recording the appearance of the 
sixth volume of a very valuable publication, The Expository Times, 
edited by the Rev. James Hastings, M.A. (T. and T. Clark, Edin- 
burgh). It contains the issues of October, 1894—September, 1895 
(inclusive). 

Charles Lyell and Modern Geology. By Professor T. G. Bonney. 
(Cassell and Co.)—Professor Bonney brings rare qualifications to 
the performance of his task. He has a thorough acquaintance 
with his subject, and he has literary skill of no common order. 
Lyell had a long and prosperous life. Circumstances favoured 
him. His course was made easy. His merit was that he worked 
as if the strongest compulsion had been upon him. His occupa- 
tion was nominally the law, and he seems to have had at one 
time a little practice. But he was not under the necessity of 
earning his bread, and he gave up to science, which was not likely 
to repay, and did not repay, his labours in gold, the great powers 
of his mind. In 15831 he may be said to have formally abandoned 
the law by accepting the Professorship of Geology in King's 
College, London, then newly established. Lyell had already 
propounded theories which startled the orthodox, and this 
appointment is not without its significance. It was a liberal and 
courageous act on the part of the Council, and, perhaps, may be 
set off against other acts of that body which have been neither 
the one nor the other. The character and value of Lyell’s con- 
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tributions to geology we cannot discuss. Professor Bonney sets 
them forth, doing justice at the same time to other workers in 
the field. 

In Spenser’s Faerie Queen, edited by Thomas J. Wise, with 
illustrations by Walter Crane (George Allen), we have before us 
Parts VIII. and IX., containing Cantos 5-12 of Book III. 


Booxs Receivepv.—Royal Blue-book and Fashionable Directory, 
May, 1896. (Kelly and Co.)——Little Plays for Young Actors. 
(Dean and Son.) The Artists’ Almanac, 1896. (Geo. Rowney.) 
—The Gospel According to St. Matthew. By George Carter, M.A. 
(Relfe Bros.)}——The Ocean Liners of the World. (Kegan Paul 
and Co)——Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture for 1896. 
(Sutton and Sons.)——Knowledge, Vol. 18, January to December, 
1895. (Knowledge Office.) Pyramids and Pool Games. By J. P- 
Buchanan. (Routledge.) The New Fairy-Land. (Jarrold.) — 
Theatre Panics, and their Cure. (B. T. Batsford.)——A Jewish 
State, (D. Nutt.)——Passages for Paraphrasing. (Blackwood.) 
——Egypt Exploration Fund: Archzological Report, 1894-95. 
(Kegan Paul and Co.)——Swiftograph : a Simple Shorthand System 
for the Million. (Jarrold.)——Gleanings from Patent Laws of all 
Countries. By W. Lloyd Wise, J.P., F.R.G.S. (Cassell and Co.) 
Dr. Jameson’s Raid. By Rev James King, M.A., B.D, 
(Routledge.)——Social England. Edited by H. D. Traill, D.C.L. 
Vols. III.-IV. (Cassell and Co.) The Academy Notes, 1896. 
Edited by H. Blackburn. (Chatto and Windus.)——Pictures of 
1896. (J. 8. Virtue.) Royal Academy and New Gallery Pictures. 
(Black and White Office.) Royal Academy Pictures, Part I. 
(Cassell and Co.) 
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Acland (T.), Knowledge, Duty, and Faith, er 82 woe ce scececceesoeseeees —. Paul) 3/6 
Alexander (Mrs.), A Winning Hazard, cr 8vo... ..(Unwin) 6/0 
eee (Mrs. R.), A Retrospect, and other Articles, cr 8vo...... (Osgood) 7/6 
Becke (L.) and Another, The Mystery of the Laughlin Islands, a lj 
Bickerdyke (J.), Lady Val’s Elopement, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Blackwood (S. A.), Some Records of the Life of, 8vo.. = ¢ panseand & Stoughton) 120 
OChanler (W. + Through Jungle and Desert, 1 oy BVO seve ...(Macmillan) 21/0 








Collius (E, T.), In the Kingdom of the Shab, ie oxchelcc cee (Unwin) 12.0 
CAFR THe, BOR IPEE, GE DUD. .cccreece coccenecescsseenceccsess s<006e0e (Gay & Bird) 3/6 
Crocker (F. B.), Electric Lighting— Vol. I., Generating Plant,roy 8vo(“pon) 12/6 
Daniell o. Physics for Students of Medicine, 12mo ............+.. (Macmillan) 46 
Dodze (W. P.), A Strong Man BPMs UBUD © civevesciccvcetscecsccedestces (Simpkio) 2/0 
Dolling (R. R.), Ten Years ina Portsmouth Silom, cr 8vo ...(Sonnenscbein) 6/0 
Dutton (A. V.), Wisdom’s Folly, cr 8v0 ..........cccsccocssecorecccscoocseeees (Bentley) 6,0 
Kdwards (M. Betham- ), The Dream-Charlotte, cr er pommaead (Black) 6/0 
Gibb (E. H.), How Plants Live and Work, cr 8vo.. .(C. Griffin) 2-6 
Grepery (J. W.), The Great Rift Valler, bye (oo ooe(J. Tain 21/0 


Hodgkin (T.), George Fox (Leacers of Religion), cr 8vo .(Methuen) 3/3 
Hume (F.), The Dwarf’s Chamber and other Stories, cr 870. (Ward & Tak 5,6 
BOA. EF, SOMME, OF 0G. a5 0 ssie occ.cccceccasoessavoseccsBencbcbooseess (Oliphant) 1/6 
James (R. N.), Painters and their Works, 3 vols. (Vol I. realy) (L. U. Gilt) 35/0 
Lowell (P.), Mars, 8vo ‘ 

Macpherson (H. A.), & others, The Hare (Far & Feathe 
Millar (W. J.), Latitude and Longitude, cr 8vo 
Monkswell (Lord), Kate Grenville, cr 8vo...... 
North (A. A.), Noxometiic Kevelation cr 8vo 
Political Laws of the & uth African Repubiic, cr 8vo... 
Powell (R. 8. 8. Baden-), The Downfa!l of Prempeh, 8v0. 
Prevost (F.), On the Verge, cr 8vo 








Griffin) 2:6 
i (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
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Roe (E. M.), The Factory and Workshop Acts, 12M0 ......se00--s00 (Simpkin) 30 
Scull (W. D.), The Garden of the Matchboxes, cr 8vo ..... «(E. Mathews) 3/5 
Sinclair (A.), Two Years on the Alabama, roy 810 ..........eceeeee (Gay & Bird) 150 
Sladen (D.), B: ittany for Britons, 12m0..........cc.coccscssosrsesercee-esceeres (Black) 2/6 
Snowy (J.), The Stanley of the Turf, i oy (Chapman & Hall) 2/ 


Stevenson (K. L.), Weir of Hermiston, cr 8vo.. ee see--.(Chatto) 
Westbury (A.), Tre Sh:dow of Hilton Fernbrook, ‘er Svo . (Chatto) 
Wills (C. J.), An Easy-Going Fellow, cr 8v0 2.1.11... .cssssee.csvesseacenees (Chatto) 60 
Woodhouse (J.), Life and Poetical Works, 1735-1820, 4to (Leadenhall Press) 42.0 
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“LIBERTY” DECORATIVE FURNISHING FABRICS. 


ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVF, ARTISTIC, AND INEXPENSIVE. 
SPRING SEASON, 1896. 


ae ys ae yu 
LIBERTY” CRETONWES. LIBFRTY MUSLINS. 
Artistic, Quaiut, and Varied? aiuty Fabrics in exclusive designs 
Over 200 new patterns, many printed and cvlonr barmonie*, at inexpensive 
both sides alike, prices. For Upholstery Draperies, 
Prices from 64d, to 2s. 9d. per yard. Price from 44, per yard. 
New Patterns Post-free. New Patterns Po:t-free, 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd, Regent Street, London, W. 


2.8 oh. Bae 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


EXHIBITION 
OF 


OLD EMBROIDERIES, 
BROCADES, VELVETS, &c. 
Spanish, Italian, French, Polish, 
and Indo-Spanish, 
including many beautiful examples of 


CHURCH HANGINGS, &e., 
dating from 1500 A D. 
Admission and Historical Catalogue Free. 


| W1GMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 











DEBENHAM 
AND 


FREEBODY’S 
GALLERIES. 








Fag + form of defective vision is, no dout 
alarmingly increasing, but many kinds of de. 
fective vision are constantly mistaken for short 
sight merely because clearer vision is obtained bh 
bringing an object closer to the eyes, If euch ai 4 
pera fis ew, Prcrwiae spect aries the 
mischief is greatly vai 

permanent injary is daabte the si an ferious and 


MR. JOH N BROWNING, 
neesitaiih dal ph thelmic Optician, 

resident o e Britis ica! = 
fon na EE 
now in its Sixteen ition, 

May be consulted, free of charge, i rie ml of 

defective vision, at 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


SHORT 
SIGHT. 











MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPY. 
OF NEW YORK 


INSURES— 
PROTECTION 
INVESTMENT 
INCOME = « 


Assets 


£45,000,000. 











Head Cffice for the United Kingdom : 
17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.c. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager, 








SHAVES 


A Stick of FOR 62: 
VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP is said to last a year. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFIC IN THE WORLD, 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane, 
Sum Insured in 1894 £393,622,400, 


BULMER’S 
CIDER AND PERRY. 


Six Varieties in Bottle. Also in Small Ca:ks, 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED by the OLD NOBILITY, 
Price-List and Testimonials from 


H. P. BULMER and CO., HEREFORD, 
or through Wine Merchants, &c. 
SPANISH 


RUBINAT.—Source Dr. Llorach.—S?AN8".> 

MINERAL WATER. Dr. WEX, Offic'al Chemist to 

Best the town of Hambury, p!aces Rubinat before the most 

vaunted of the German purgative waters, Is invalu- 

R U B | N AT —ahble in all gout and intestinal complaints, Has none 

ss of the drastic and ofttimes irritating effects of other 

Aperient, waters, which chiefly depend for their action upon 
magnes an salts of which they are largely composed. 


E. GALLAIS and CO., 90 Piccadilly, LONDON, W. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS, 54 PALL MALL EAST. —The ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
NOW OPEN, 10 to 6, Admission 1s.—SAML, J. HODSON, R.W.S., Secretary. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION for three Scholarsbips of £10 a year, and three or more of £304 
year, will be HELD in JULY (beginning July 8th). Clas-ical, Modern, Science, 
and Engineer ng sides. Fees, £55 to £75a year. Since September, 1893, Thirteen 
Open Scholarsh’ps and — have been gain d at the Universities,— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 26th, 27th, 
28th. KLEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at lea-t, of value ranging between £80 and 
£20 per annum, will be awarded. Chicf Subjects, Classics and Mathematic» 
Candidates must be under 15,—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheitenham. 


























FROrAL SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of OFFICERS 
of the ARMY. An EXAMINATI'N wil be HELD at the ROYAL 
SCHOOL, BATH, cn OCTOBER 2lst and 22nd, 1€96, for Three Entrance 
S-holarsips of £30, £40, and £30 respectively, open to Dan ghters of Officers of 
the Army between twelve and thirteen years of age, tenable until tre holder 
has completed her seventeenth year.—For further particulars, apply to the 
LADY PRINCIPAL, Royal School, Lansdown, Bath. 

Office: 25 Cockspur Street, Lo: don, S.W. G. W. FORSTER, Secretary. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 








upon matters of business, should Nor be addressed to the Ep1Tor, but 
to the PuBLISHER, 1 Welling‘on Street, Strand, W.C. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
¢ Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Eaartished © Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, 
presipent—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
ComMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
ht Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq, F.R.S. 
Col. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. theron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton. 
‘or Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 19th. 


EWES GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Founded A.D. 1512 
Head-Master, Rev. E. E. HODGSON (Eshibitioner of Lincoln College), assisted 
by Graduate and oter Masters, . 
VALUABLE SCHOLARSHIPS gained at Lancing, Marlhoro’, Winchester, 
Ripov, and other Schools.—NEXT 1 ERM BEGINS MAY 5th. 
For ferms, Scholarships, &c , apply to the Rev, THE WARDEN. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—SEVERAL 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £60 and others of less value, will 

pe OFFERED for COMPET:‘TION in JULY.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Rev. F. B. WESTCOTT, Head-Master. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1896.—Two 


of £80, one of £50, one of £40. Election, July 17th.—For particulars, 
apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


LANBERIS MOUNT AVENUE, EALING.—A 
SELECT SCHOOL for a limited number of DAUGHTERS cf GEN- 
TLEMEN. Fefined Heme Life, combined with Special Educational advantages. 
Pupils from the Co'onies and Abroad receive individual care and attention. Tbe 
MIDSUMMER TERM from MAY 4th.—For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, 
Mss K. G. BILL. 




















THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 
Heap Master The Rev. Dr. MOULTON. 
(Assisted by Nineteen Graduates.) 


A FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

Boys prepared for Eatrance Scholarships at the Universities, and for 
professional or business life. Lage Chemical, Biological, and Physical Labora 
tories constructed on the newest models, aud well-equipped, afford special 
facilities for scientific work. Entranco Scho'arships offered verrly for competi. 
tion. (The next examination will be held at the Scsool on July 28th and 29th.) 
Large Playing-ttelds, Carpenters’ and Metal Workshops, Gymnasium, and all the 
requirements of a good modern school. Terms 8v to 100 Guineas.—For further 
particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 


STON EYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
J Preparatory School at very moderate fees, Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, inc!nding Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stand: 
in its own grounds in a bigh and healthy situation away from the town 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 


AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 


RNOLD HOUSE, WALMER, KENT.—Mr. HENRY 
BOURDILLON, B.A., PREPARES BOYS from e‘ght to fourteen for 
the Navy and Public Schools. Very healthy bracing climate. Terms, moderate, 














LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON.—An EXAMINA. 
TION for TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical and Modern) at the School 
“a concurrently, JUNK 18th.— Full details from the HEAD- 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—The ELECTION will be made on 
JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £45, £25, £20 per annum, 
reducing school fees (Tuition and Board) to £11, £31, £36, respectively. Candi- 
dates must be between twelve and fifteen years of age on July Ist. One Scholar- 
sbip reserved for boys of twelve. Examination in London and at Felsted.—For 
particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


IELSTED SCHOOL.—A NAVY CLASS has been estab- 
lished. No extra charge.—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 


Se my o-¢ 3 OC Osh. 


The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS 
will BEGIN TUESDAY, June 2nd. 
Particulars may ba obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM 
(Cambridge Higher Local Cert‘ficate in Honours), assisted by a Universit 
Graduate, PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and the ROYA 
NAVY. Boys under six years of age are taught in the Kinder-Garten Depart- 
ment, which is in the charge of a Teaeher certificated by the Froebel Society. 
Inclasive fees, 80 or 100 guineas a year according to age.—PIXHOLME, DORKING. 


Fee @ Cc OL LE @G EE. 


THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and SIX COLLEGE EXHIBI- 
TIONS will be awarded in JULY.—For particulars, apply to the BURSAR. 

















ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, JULY 14th and 15th. Two of £87 (£98 for first year), five of 

£50, six of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £15 per anuum may be 

awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarsbips.—For particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 





ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN 
and ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
September 24th. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply SECRETARY, 30 Handel Street, Brunswick 
Square, W. 


ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A, 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, Laboratory. 
Fees from 14 to 18 Guineas per Term. 
TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER, 
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ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS—two of £50, others of less value—offered 
in JULY, Also, two Scholarships for Boys intended to enter the College 
“Army Classes,”* Candidates can be examined elsewhere than at Glenalmond. 
—Apply, Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, Perth—NEXT TERM BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 18th. 


HE PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 
LONDON, W.—Tke NOMINATION to FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS 
of the Fatherless Daughters of Clergymen and Officers (Naval, Military, and 
Civil Service) wi'l TAK PLACE early in JUNE. 
Forms of application can be obtained at the College, or from the Hon. Secre- 
tary, Lady JEUNE, 79 Harley Street, W., and must be sent in before May 30th. 
MARGARET WILLIAMSON, Lady Principal. 


N EXPERIENCED HANOVERIAN GOVERNESS 
DESIRES RE-ENGAGEMENT. First-rate lingnist—French, Italian, 
Koglish in all its branches; music; elementary drawing; calisthenics. No 
Objection to young pupils, or to prepare boys for school. Fond of country; 
aoe he aa Highest references—* MADEMOISELLK,” 20 Upper Montagu 
reet, W. 











NOW READY. 


A PLEA FOR GOD AND ASPIRATIONS FOR MAN. 


By ZENO, 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


London: Keaan Pav, Trexcu, Trinyer, and Co, Limited. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—FOUR SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS, value 90 and 80 guineas per annum, TWO EXHIBITIOSS. 

value 50 guineas, and SIX KXHIBITIONS, value 30 guineas, will be COM. 

PETED for on JULY 29th, 30th, 31st. Of the Exhibitions, two, at least, will be 

reserved for Modern Side or Army Candidates. Cardidates, whether from out- 

side or already in the College or Junior Sch-rol, must be between 12 and 15 on 
August Ist, 1896.—Apply to Rev. The WARDEN. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several ENTRANCE 

EXHIBITIONS, va'ue 20 guineas per annum, ere offered specially for this class. 
—Apply to The WARDEN. 


YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKINGHAM. 

SHIRE.—The GIRLS’ EDUCATION COMPANY, Limited, propose 

to OPEN their SCHOOL at Wycombe Abbey, on SEPTEMBER 23rd.—Ffor 

particulars, apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss DOVE, care of Lloyd’s Bank, 
Limit: d, 54 Ss. James Street, 8.W. 


ORTH DEVON.—VACANCY for PUPILS on large 

Mixed Farm, 5CO0 acres; great attention paid to breeding cattle, sheep, 

&*.; fine c'imate; maguificent coast scenery; hills and woode1 vales; close ta 

fine Charch; highest references; moderate terms; or board residence offered to 
ladies or gentlemen for long or short periods.—J. ASHTON, Stoke, Hartland. 


EVENOAKS GRAMMAR SCHOOL — EXAMINA- 

TION will be HELD in JULY for three HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

£10, £30, and £20. Open to Boys between 14 and 16. C.assicil or Modern 
Side. Fee-, £55 to £65.—Applry, HEAD-MASTER, School House. 

















T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





R EV. A. W. GREENUP, M.A., Domestic Chaplain to 
’ the Rt. Hon. Earl Cadogan, late Scholar of S. John’s College, Cambridge, 
RECEIVLS BOYS to PREPARE for ENTRANCE and SOHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATIONS at the Public Schools. Housa stands in its own grounds in 
healthiest part of Suffolk, Terms, £150 per annum,—Culford Heath Parsonage, 
Bury 8S. Edmund’s, 


ELVERTON COLLEGE. 
HIGH-CLASS SOHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


For prospectus, fees, and referees, apply to the Principal 
Miss HEATH, Yelverton, S. Devon. 








ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

FILL UP not 'e:sthan EIGHT RESIDENT, and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 
SCHOLARSHIPS, and THREK VALUABLE EXHIBITIONS, will TAKE 
PLACE in JULY NEXT.—Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 

—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve Scholarships from £50 to £75 
a year and a few Bursaries of £30, tenab'e for three years in the College, will be 
awarded on the results of an EXAMINATION to be held from JULY 7th to 
llth, The College prepares Students for London Degrees and for Ox‘ord 
Honoor Examinations. ‘he inclusive fee is £90 a year. Names must be entered 
before June 8th.—For forms of entry and further particulars apply to J. L. 
CLIFFORD-SMiTH, Secretary. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 

Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on cefinite Church principles. Fees: 

£66 per annum (Sons of Clereymen, #60) ; Dey Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 

aeons sides. Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 29th.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A, 
arden. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 














R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 
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Ort AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 
SESSION, 1896-97. 





Tur Courses or InsTRUCTION IN ENGINEERING AND CuHeEmisTry at the 
Institute’s Colleges commence in October, and cover a period of two to three 
years. The MatricutaTion Examination of the CENTRAL TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE will be held on September 21st to 24tb, and the ENTRANCE EXaMIN- 
ATION of the Day Department of the TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY, 
on September 22nd, 


CITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
(Exhibition Road, 8.W.), a College for higher Technical Instruction for students 
not under 16 years of age preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical 
Engineers, Chemical and other Manufacturers, and Teachers. 

Tue Matriconation Examination will be held on September 21st to 24th, 
and the new Session will commence on October Ist. 

Professors :—O. Henrici, LL.D., F.R.S. (Mathematics), W. 0. Unwin, F.R.S., 
M.1.0.E. (Civil and Mechanical Engineering), W. E. Ayrton, F.R.S, (Physics and 
Electrical Engineering), H. E. Armstrong, Ph,D., F.R.S. (Chemistry). 


CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY 


(Leonard Street, City Road, E.C.) The DAY DEPARTMENT provides Courses 
of Intermediate Instruction for Students not under 14 years of age, preparing to 
enter Mechanical or Electrical Engineering and Chemical Industries, 

Tue ENTRANCE ExaMINATION will be held on September 22ad, and the new 
Session will commence on October 6th, 

Professors :—S. P. Thompson, D.Sc., F.R.S. (Electrical Engineering), J. Perry, 
D.8c., F.B.8. (Mechanical Kngineering), R. Meldola, F.R.S. (Ohemistry), 


JOHN WATNEY, Hon. Secretary, 
City and Guilds of London Institute, 
Gresham College, Basinghall Street, F.C. 


T™ GEORGE’S HOSPITAL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 
ADDITIONAL ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, as the 
expenditure in 1895 exceeded the ordinary income by £5,441, 
fang a ape Bank, abet Gate, S.W. 
is Grace the DuKE o' ESTMINSTER, K.G, 
TimotHy Homes, Esq. } Treasurers, 
©. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &. Schools also re- 
commended,—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by OC. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 














18,978.—£5 is needed to complete a two years’ training in a Home of a girl of 
18, who had been discharged from a situation, Her mother is a respectable 
widow with a very large family, 


18,985.—Wanted, £8 2s. 6d., to complete a pension for a hearthstone sawyer 
unab’e to work owing to chronic bronchitis. He and his wife are natives of 
—. He has been 26 years in his club and will receive sick benefit again in 
Wo years, 








15,715.—£6 10s, required to provide for an allowance for a most industrious 
man who is now totally disabled by rheumatism. His sick club allows him 4s. a week 
permanently, and his wife earns a little. Previous to being disabled the man 
contributed largely to the support of his wife’s mother. A man of exceptional 
character and perseverance, _—_ 


15,849.—£6 5. is asked for to complete the cost of an artificial leg for a very 
res; ectable old woman, aged 73. She has been one of the Committee’s pensioners 
for 6 years, and has lately had her thigh amputated for cancerous ulcer, 


18,965.—A sum of £3 is required to emigrate a man, his wife and child to 
South Africa; they will go to friends, and the man has promise of work. The 
neon of the necessary money is supplied by the man himself, bis club and 
snstitations. 





STANFORD'S TOURIST LIST 


STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURIST GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c, 








Bedfordshire. | English Lakes. | Surrey, 
Berkshire. _ | Gloucestershire. | Sussex, 
Cambridgeshire. | Hampshire. Warwickshire, 
Channel Islands. | Hertfordshire. | Wiltshire, — 
Cornwall. Kent. Worcestershire 
Derbyshire. London (Round).| Wye (The), — 
Devon, North. | Norfolk. | orkshire, East 
Devon, South. | Somersetshire. and North. 
Dorsetshire. Suffolk. Yorkshire, West, 


“ For the pedestrian, horseman, and bicyclist, a handy pocket guide is almost 


indispensable. Mr. Stanford has estimated the situation correctly, a 

as we can judge, has made most creditable provision. Nothing can be ae so 
venient than the volumes of this little two-shilling county series ; the type, tho 
closely printed, is clear, and they are nearly as li . 
fairly filled cigar-case.”—Saturday Review. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES, 
Feap, 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &. 

The English Lakes, Ninth Edition, with 8 Maps, 6s, 
The Isle of Wight. Fifth Edition, with 2 Maps, 2s. 6d, 
North Wales, Fourth Edition, with 2 Maps, 6s. 6d, 
North Wales, Smaller Guide. With 3 Maps, 3s, 64. 
The Isle of Man. Third Edition, with Map, 5s. 
Carlisle, Gilsland, The Roman Wall, &c, With Map, 5s, 


** The special merit of these handbooks is their trustworthiness, Mr, Jenkin. 
son has visited every place described, and travelled by every route suggested, and 
has throughout viewed things as a practical guide should view them. His direc- 
tions to the pedestrian are so minute and clear that it is hardly possible to go 
wrong, and his advice as to what to see and what to avoid is always worth atten. 
tion.”’—Academy. 


English Cathedrals, By the Rev. W. J. Lorrtz, B.A, 
ith 29 Plans, limp cloth, 5s. 


Norway: Willson’s Handy Guide. Third Edition, with 
Corrections to date, 7 Maps, limp cloth, 5s, 


ht and twice as portable ; 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 anp 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Geographer to her Majesty the Queen. 





L veieneieaeahanme ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS ws 0 ms ose £23, 000,000 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 103. per 100, on application to the SEORETAKY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


IMMORTAL LIFE. 
By Rev. C. J. STREET, M.A., LL.B. 
Just published, 144 pp., price 2s, 6d, 


2 and 8, THE SANOCTU ARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. oa free at published price from the Authcr, 





His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 


PATRONS {iis Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 


PresipEnt—The Right Hon, and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 


aragon, Ramsgate; or the Publi-her, 
PHILIP GREEN, 5 Essex Street, Strand, W.O. 





Omarrman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Dsrutr-CuairMan—The Hon. EDWARD W.| READING CASES FOR THE 


DOUGLAS, 
P tysicran—J, KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 
Szecerrarr—G. H. HODGSON, Eaq., M.A. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


(For Qualification see Prospectus.) 


Accumulated Fund, £3,902,853. | Annual Income, £395,073. 
BONUS YEAR, 1896.—AUl with-prosit Policies in force on June Ast, 1896, will share in the distribution, 





SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


4—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 


2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 


mission paid for the introduction of business. 


8.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members, The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3lst, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 


Actuarr—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq, F.I.A. 


SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s, 6d. each 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d, each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 





5,—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- J O SEPH GI LLOTT”’ s 


PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KIN@DOM. 
6,—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 
WHOLE-LIFE anv ENDOWMENT ASSURANOES erantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 





STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1378, 





GOLD MEDAL, 
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Se 


mEDOC. 


RDINAIRE, Per Dozen. 
VIN ORDI m afer Do 
BORDEAUX, page 
i ine, or for usi 
te Paithout water. The quality 138, 7s, 6d, 


ill be found equal to wine us 
pold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, We Oe oe comsparioon fh 

hiswine, On 
ay found equal to wine offered 16a, Os, 
at much higher prices by thesmall 
foreign houses who pester private 
consamers in Englan 


ETS, of good vintage, 
FINER M as at 22s., 260, 30s., 36s,, ane 


dozen. 
HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889, All early im- 


by ourselves. 
nae rices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
onthe minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 


low £100, 
STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





 _———e- ACCIDENT 
ASSURANCE. 


£1,000 TICKETS 
NOW ISSUED AT 


ALL STATIONS ror ALL CLASSES. 
GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERD’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

A. VIAN, Secretary, 





HE UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital secccccccsesesesereeree 1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors,., 3,000,000 








LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Oolonies of Australia and New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





PHENIx FIRE OFFIOE. 
ombard Street, and 57 Oharing Or 
LONDON. Established 1782, — 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MAC ONALD } Joint 
F, B, MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW> BOOKS: 


THE DOWNFALL OF PREMPEH. A Diary of Life with 


the Native Levy in Ashanti. By Lieut.-Col. Bapen-PowsLt. With 21 Illustrations, a Map, and a 
Special Chapter on the Political and Commercial Position of Ashanti by Sir Gzorae Bapen- 'OWELL, 
K.C.M.G., M.P. Demy 8vc, 10s. 6d. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCARNATION. By R. L. 


Ort.ey, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxon., Principal.of Pusey House. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 15s. 


THE LIFE OF SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY. By 


F. W. Joyer, M.A. With Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 

** All the materials have been well digested, and the book gives us a complete picture of the life of one 
who will ever be he!d in loving remembrance by his personal friends, and who in the history of music ia 
this country will always occupy a prominent position on account of the many servicas he rendered to the 
art.’’—Musical News. 

** The book contains some good stories.”—Daily New. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICAL REVIEWS. By C. H. Pzarson, 
M.A., Author of ‘‘ National Life and Character.” Edited, with a Biographical Sketch, by H. A. 
Strona, M.A., LL.D. With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“These fine eseays, by the late Mr. Pearson, illustrate the great breadth of his historical and literary 
sympathies and the remarkable variety of his intellectual interests.’"’—Glasgow Herald, 
*‘ Charming essays.”—Speetator. 
“* Remarkable for careful handling, breadth of view, and thorough though unobtruded eappecr ~~ 
—Scotsman. 


THE SCHOOL OF PLATO: its Origin and Revival under 


bo — Empire. By F. W. Bussett, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenoce College, Oxford. Demy 
vo, 103, 6d. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE FOX, THE QUAKER. By Tuomas 


Hopexiy, Litt.D., D.C.L. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 33. 6d. [Leaders of Religion. 


THE LIFE OF BISHOP KEN. By F. A. Crarxg, M.A. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 33, 6d. [Leaders of Religion. 








Fiction. 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. By Greeert Parker, Author 


of “When Valmond came to Pontiac,” &c. LIilustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. SECOND EDITION. 

‘The story is very finely and dramatically told...... In none of his books has his imaginative faculty 
appeared to such splendid purpose as here, Captain Moray, Alixe, Gabord, Vauban—above all, Doltaire, 
and, indeed, every person who takes part in the action of the story are clearly conceived and finely drawn 
and individualised. The story knows no monotony, but is as varied, and as full of adventures, surprising 
incidents, heroisms and villainies, as if it were the history of a campaign. Mr. Parker has certainly done 
nothing better in the way of sustained literary excellence, perhaps nothing of quite so fine an order of 
imaginative achievement.”—Scotsman. 

“A really delightful historical romance, The interest never flags from first to last, while love, villainy, 
fightiog, adventure, and actual history are mixed together in excellent proportions.”—Glasgow Herald. 

** An admirable romance, The glory of a romance is its plot, and this p'o is crowded with fine sensations, 
which have no rest until the fall of the famous old city and the final restitution of love. Mr. Parker js not 
of Mr. Weyman’s opinion, that romance is only possible in France; and here is the issue, as good a tale as 
ever Mr. Weyman wrote—to be read and remembered.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. ; 

“**The Seats of the Mighty’ is original in conception, ingenious, and yet natural in its development, and 
fascinating in interest. There are not many masters of adventure-work who can do anything so good as 
this.”—Shefi-ld Daily Telegraph. 


A SERIOUS COMEDY. By Hegserr Morran. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. By Mrs. Watrorp, Author 


of “Mr. Smith,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


MISS ARMSTRONG’S AND OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES. 


By Joun Davipson. Crown 8yvo, 6s, 


THE TWO MARYS. By Mrs. Ourrnant. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. By S. Barine-Goutp, Author of 


“ Mehalah.” Illustrated by Frank Dadd. Orown 8vo,6s. THIRD EDITION. 
“*A strain of tenderness is woven through the web of his tragic tale, and its atmosphere is sweetened by 
the nobility and sweetness of the heroine’s character.”—Daily News, 
“Mr, Baring-Gould, in ‘ The Broom-Squire,’ has woven the deiightful and romantic place into a story of 
exceptional interest that seems to us to be better than anything he has written of late.”—S,;eaker, 
“A powerful and striking story.”—Guardian, 
“A powerful piece of work.”—Black and White, 


THE GREEN GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. By Jayz H. 


FINDLATER. Orown 8vo, 6s. SECOND EDITION. 
** A very charming and pathetic tale.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
** A work of remarkable interest and originality.” —National Observer. 
* A singularly original, clever, and beautiful story,”—Guardian, 
“<The Green Graves of Balgowrie’ reveals to us a new Scotch writer of undoubted faculty and reserve 
force, who, besides, is in no respect an imitator of the novelists who have obtained so much popularity 
on the other side of the Tweed.”—Spectalor. 

* An exquisite idyll, delicate, affecting, and beautiful.”—Black and White. 

“* Permeated with high and noble purpose. It is one of the most wholesome stories we have met with 

or many a day, and cannot fail to leave a deep and Jasting impression.” —Newsagent. 


IN THE DAY OF ADVERSITY. By J. Biovnper1z Burton, 


Author of “ The Hispaniola Plate,” &. Crown 8¥0, 63. ; 
* Unusually interesting and full of highly dramatic situations.”—Guardian, 
“A well-written story, drawn from that inexhaustible mine, the time of Louis XIV.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


DOCTOR CONGALTON’S LEGACY. By Henry Jounsroy, 


Author of “ Kilmallie,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
4 “ The story is redolent of humour, pathos, and tenderness, while it is not without a touch of tragedy.”— 





EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIEE.) 

The choice:t roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerfal 
hydraulic ,;ressure, give forth their excess of oil, 
leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—" Cocoaine” 
& product which, when prepared with boiling water, 
has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with 
many, beneficially taking the place. Its active prin- 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 


eR worthy and permanent contribution to Scottish creative literature.”—Glasgow Herald. 


A HOME IN INVERESK. By T. L. Paton. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A distinctly fresh and fascinating novel.”—Montrose Standard, 

“ A book which bears marks of considerable promise.” —Scotsman, 

A pleasant and well-written story.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“The descriptive passages of this story are written very cleverly always, so cleverly, indeed, that the 
reader cannot, if he would, deny himself the pleasure of following tnem to the end.”—Bel fast News Letter. 


*,* Messrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE and BOOK GAZETTE sent to any address. 








needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 








METHGEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S LIST. 


New Novel by Henry Murray. 
A FATAL MISTAKE. By Henry Moraay, 


Author of “A Song of Sixpence,” ‘*A Man of Genius,” &, 1 vol. crown 
8yo, cloth extra, price 6a, 


SHAM GOLD: a Story of Hungarian Life. By 


StépHanie Wout. A New Edition, with Introduction by Professsr VAMBERY. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d, 


A STUDY IN SHADOWS. By W. J. Locks, 


— of “At the Gate of Samaria,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
price 6s, 

** A clever and interestin story. Mr. Locke has achieved a distinct success.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 

“Full of charm, pathos, and quiet observation, with a knowledge of human 
nature which is always sy mpathetic and never cynical.”—Manchester Guardian, 


RACHEL LANGTON: a Novel. By Saran 


Tytier, Author of “Logie Town,” &c, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
price 6s, 
“The book abounds in clever scenes and admirably drawn characters, and can 
be heartily recommended as one of the best novels of the year.” —Guardian, 
“One of the most remarkable stories which have been published for som3 
months past.”—Daily Telegraph. 


STUDIES IN BLACK AND RED: being an 


Account of s»me Celebrated Crimes. By Josrru Forster, 1 vol, crown 8yvo, 
cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 

** The history of some thirty notable criminals, gruesome subjects, are treated 
_ a and discretion, and the book is eminently readable,’’—Shefield Daily 
Telegraph. 

** Enough to make any reader’s individual hairs stand onend. An additional 
squirm is given to the horror by the fact that the stories are all true.’—Scotsman. 


AT HOME IN THE TRANSVAAL. By Mrs. 


Carery-Hosson, Author of ‘‘ My Farm in the Karoo,” &. A New Edition, 
1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 33. 6d. 

“In addi-ion to being an exciting and well-told tale, gives some excellent pic- 
tures cf Boers, some ignorant, fanatical, and cruel, and others brave, virtuous, 
and God-fearing patriots."—Manchester Courier. 

‘ “Gives a fair idca of the work cut cut for the Colonial Secretary.”—Dundee 
ourier. 


NELL HAFFENDEN: a Novel. 


Hopkins, Author of “Lady Bonnie’s Experiment,” &c, 
cloth, price 10g. net. 

**It is not often one finds in latter-day fiction a girl so fresh and strong and 
healthy, and at the same time so sweet and urconventional, as the keroine.” 
—Scotsman. 

** Fresh and vigorous, there is not a dull page in it.”—Academy. 

FH so sparkle and vivacity which should commend it to a host of readers,” 
—World, 





By TicHe 


2 vols. crown 8yo, 


WARD and DOWNEY, Ltd., 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 





SOTHERAN’S 
PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


No. 554, just published, will be found rich in Sets of Important Publications 
and Literary Collections, includirg those of Mr. Jounw Payne CoLuier and Dr. 
A. B. Grosart, many of them from the late Lorp CoLeripGe’s Library; also the 
great Egyptian Works of Napolean and Lepsius, the Musées Frangais and Royal, 
&c.; besides a large number of First Epitions of Authors of the day marked at 
exceptionally low prices. 

Post-free from H. SOTHERAWN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 Stranp, W.CU.; and 37 Piccapi.iy, W. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Oatalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
post executed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.O. 








Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 


O D O N T fe) and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances. 
the original and only genuine, 2s. 9d. per box. 


R OW LAN DS’ pleasing fragrance to the breath, It is by far the 
best 
TOOTH POWDER, 
Aek anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
Can be sent, post-free, by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London, 
on receipt of value in stamps, 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
Food. 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/+, and 10/- tins. 








“It is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
—The Lancet. 














MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. 
TOM GROGAN. 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH, 
With Illustrations by Charles S, Reinhart. Crown 8yo, és, 


ADAM JOHNSTONE’S SON 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. Crown 8vo0,6, 

SPEAKER.—“ A book to be enjoyed by everybody.” 

DAILY NEWS,.—“ Mr. Crawford has written stories richer in incident 
gen powe: ful —— be re — _ = he has handled more deftit 
or shown a more delicate insight into tendencies t go to P ; 
of tue more spiritual tragedies of life.” Go towards making Some 


HIS HONOR AND A LADY, 
By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN, 
. Tilustrated by A. D. M‘Cormick. Crown 8vyo, 6s, 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—* We are inclined to place it as the best book that M. 
Ev-rard Cotes bas yet writteo. The story is exceedingly we!l told, is everywh vig 
witty. It has that charm of atmosphere which India yields so readily tor the 
canvas of a consummate artist.” 


A BRIDE-ELECT. 


y THEO. DUUGLAS. Crown 8vo, sewed, la 


B 
GUARDIAN.—*“ It is a very clever story.” 











Large 8vo, 21s. net. 


THROUGH JUNGLE AND DESERT. Travels in 


Eastern Africa. By Witt1am Astor CHANLER, F.R.G.S. Wich Illus rations 
from Photographs taken by the Author, and Maps. 





Crown 8vo, 53. net. 


AN’ ETHICAL MOVEMENT. A Volume of Lectures, 


y W. L. SHELDON, Lecturer of the Ethical Society uf =t. Lonis, 


THE PARNASSUS LIBRARY OF GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS, 
With Short Introductions but no Notes, Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


CATULLI VERONENSIS LIBER. Edited by Arthur 
Paumer, Litt.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 
TIMES.—*‘ Lovers of ‘ the most passionate and brilliant, if not the greatest of 
Roman poets,’ as Dr. Palmer calls him, could hardly des:re a more attracsive and 
scholarly edition of his poems.” 








Demy 8vo, 10s, net. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. By Heinrich Hertz, 


late Professor of Physics in the University of Bonn, With an Introduction 
by Professor Puitire Lenarp. Authorised English Translation by D, BE, 
Jones, B.Sc., and G, A. Scuort, B.A., B.Sc. 


VOLUME I. NOW READY. 


A System of Medicine. 
By MANY WRITERS. 
Edited by T. OLrrForp ALLBuTT, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. In 5 Volumes, 
Vol. I. PRoLEGOMENA AND InFecTious Diseases. Demy 8vo, 25s, net. 


Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


PHYSICS FOR STUDENTS OF MEDICINE. By Alfred 
DanieLt, M.A., D.Sc., Examiner in Physics to the Royal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh, &c. 


MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 














SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome,”"—Standard, 


« A very interesting series,”’—Times. 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder _—. Drama, = a = 

First Editions, Art, Theolo Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. pase 

State Wante. Patronised-by the Nobility. EDWARD BAKEK’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 


JAQUES’s 
CROQUET 


has a 30 years’ reputation for excellence 
of material, design, and workmanship. 


When ordering of your dealer stipulate 
for “ JAQUES’ CROQUET,”—and beware 


of imitations. Sets from 15s. to £4 4s. 


IUustrated Catalogue of Outdoor Sports and Games post-free, 
J. JAQUES ann SON, 102 Hatton Garden, London, E.€. 








An Ideal 
Lawn Game. 
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sWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO, 


MR. LESLIE STEPHEN'S NEW BOOK.—2 vol:., 9s, 


SOCIAL RIGHTS and DUTIES. 


vothi ich Mr. Leslie Stephen has given to the world is better fi/ted to con- 
: ear pg thinking on subjects of urgent importance, or worthily to exhidit 
trib evn and subtle dialectic and trenchant style of the most serious critic and 
pear most powerful minds of this generation.’’—Dr. Marcus Dons in the 
9 xuan. ‘* There are few living writers whose style is more delightful, more 
Bee ‘and full of charm than Mr. Leslie Stephen. Even in grave subjects his dry 
H our ts constantly cropping up, his argument is relieved by graceful illustra- 
= historical allusion, by Uilerary skill, and by apt homely references to 
matters.” —DAILY CHRONICLE. 


LIEUT-COL, P. H. DALBIAC, 


DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS (English). 


528 pp., including Authors and Copious Subjects Indexes, 7s. 6/. (1) Ail 
notations direct from original authors; (2) the best editions invariably 
pa (3) full references to the “chapter and verse” of all quotations. 


everyday 


rovement upon Bartlett's and other well-known works in that it draws 


lp a recent and living authors."—TimeEs, “ The work stands all ordinary 
tests, and the fullness and accuracy of its references makes it worthy of a place 


in every library where scholarship ts valued.” —ScoTsMan, 


ANALYTIC PSYCHOLOGY. By G. F. Stout, 


MA., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, iversity Lecturer in 
Psychology. 2 vols, large 8vo, 21s. [Library of Philosophy. 


The ART of CONTROVERSY, and other 


humous Essays. By A, SCHOPENHAUER. Translated by Baitey SaunpDERS 
Eos "26 6d. . Schopenhauer Series, VI, : 


PROS and CONS: a Newspaper Reader’s 


and Debater’s Guide to the Questions of the Day, giving the Arguments pro 
and con of over 250 Controversies. Edited by J. B. Askew. 312 pp., 1s. net. 


The WORSHIP of SATAN in MODERN 


FRANCE. Being a Second Edition (Enlarged) of Modern Mystics and 
Modern Magic. By ArTHUR LILLIE. 6s, 


CONFESSION and ABSOLUTION in the 


LATIN CHUROH. By H C. Lea, LL.D. 2 vols, large 8vo, 30:, 


LEIGH HUNT. By R. Brimley Johnson. 


With Portrait, 2s. 6d, [Dilettante Library, 
“Avery delightful little critical volume,’’—BRISTOL TIMES, 


‘ATHER DOLLING’S BOOK. [Just ready. 


TEN YEARS in a PORTSMOUTH SLUM. 


By the Rev. R. R. Dotiina, late a tir page 3g of 8. Agatha’s Mission, 
Winchester College Mission, Oontaining the full correspondence with the 
Bishop of Winchester, With 18 Full-page Plates, 6s, 


NATURE’S ORCHESTRA, and other Poems. 


By the Rev. SamvrL Barer, Author of “ Beneath Helvellyn’s Shade.” 
Feap. 8vo, half-vellum, 2s. 6d, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Lim., London. 


BOER ano UITLANDER: 


The True History of the Late Events in 
South Africa. 


BY WILLIAM F. REGAN. 


Crown 8r0, pictorial cloth, 3s,6d, With Copyright Portraits, Map, &c, 





Mr. GLADSTONE writes:—‘*I thank you very much for 
your work, and rejoice that by means of it public attention 
will be called to all the circumstances connected with the 
origin and the history of the Transvaal, which possess so 
strong & claim upon our equitable consideration.’’ 


“The writer should be able to speak with authority, for he 
is none other than Mr. W. F. Regan, the well-known South 
African financier, whose name has been a good deal before 
the public in connection with the events following upon the 
‘Raid.’ ’—GLascow HERALD, 


DIGBY, LONG, and CO., 18 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 





THE CENTENARY BURNS. 


THE POETRY OF ROBERT BURNS 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY and T. F. HENDERSON. 
Vol. I, ready. Complete during 1896, 

“It is a rare satisfaction to be able to say that we possess at last the definitive, 
final edition of Burns, It has been a century and more in arriving, but it is well 
worth waiting for.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“This latest, handsomest, and most trustworthy edition.”’—Notes and Queries. 

From cover to cover yields testimony of the care and the thought, the taste 
and the cost bestowed upon its production......0f the echolarship and literary 
acumen displayed in the Notes, it is also not easy to speak in adequate terms of 
Praise.’’—Scotsman, ‘* At once beautiful and excellent.’’—Times. 

5 Lisrary EpITi0n imited), in 4 vols. tall 8vo, on Hand-made Paper, contain- 
ing Facsimilia of MSS. and of all the Authentic Portraits, at 10s.6d. the vol. net. 

ILLUSTRATED EpiTioy, in 4 vols. demy 8vo, containing an Etched Portrait and 
from 20 to 24 Original Etchings by W. Hole, R.S.A., and Facsimilia of MSS, 
Price 10s. 6d. the vol. net. A few on Large Paper, 31s, 6d. the vol. net. 


An Essay on Burns by Mr. Henley will appear in Vol. IV. 
Edinburgh: T. C. and E. C. JACK; and Booksellers. 








Terms of Subscription, 


Half. 
Including postage to any part of the United Yer' — Yeajly, Quarterly. 
MNEAOU se cssessscesessassetasgnovcestestbaseessliels £1 8 6...... OM Sic. 072 


Tachnding postage to any of the Australasian 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


A NEW WORK ON BRITISH BAST AFRIOA. 
With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, 21s, 


THE GREAT RIFT VALLEY: a Journey to 


Mount Kenya and Lake Baringo. With some Account of the Geography, 
Geologr, Native Races, Fauna and Flora of the Region, and a Sketch of the 
National Migrations in British East Africa, and Remarks on its Future. 
By J. W. Grecorr, of the Natural History Museum, South Kensivgton. 


THIRD EDITION, with Maps, Illustrations, &c., medium 8vo, 21s, 


THE HEART OF A CONTINENT: a Narra- 


tive of Travels in Manchuria, the Desert of Gobi, Turkestan, the Hima'ayas, 
the Hiudu Kush, the Pamirs, &c. From 1884 to 1894. By Captain Frayne 
YouncuusBanp, O.LE., Indian Staff Corps, Gold Medallist, Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, 
“We can only send our readers to a book which seems to us the most 
fascinating of all recent books of travel.”—Spectator, 


8vo, 163. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BELIEF; or, Law 


in Christian Theology. By the Duke of AreyLt, K.G., K.T. 

“*It is refreshivg to read a book inspired by a faith so vigorous and earnest. 
We have altogether failed to do justice to the wealth and variety of ideas in this 
remarkable book. But some of the salient qualities of mind which it reveals 
must strike every reader—the fervent yet reasonable faith, the solidity and con- 
sistency of thought, the manly confidence in the faculties which God has given 
us, the no less manly reverence and humility..... The debt of the Church to such 
a book is great, and is twofold. For true Christian apology it is no mere affair 
of outpost and frontier defence, it plays the part which Plato as:ribes to War 
in the development of the State; it exerts a bracing and purifying influence 
upon the faith which it maintains.”—Guardian, 


Crown 8yo, 20s, 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR GREECE 


AND THE IONIAN ISLANDS. A New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 
with New Set of Maps expressly engraved on a large scale for this Work. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 93, 


EARLY REMINISCENCES. By General Sir 


Daniet Lyson, G.O.B., Constable of the Tower, Author of “ The Crimean 
War from First to Last.” 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 


THE STUDENT’S LYELL. Edited by Joun 


W. Jupp, 0.B., LL.D., F.R.S., of the Royal School of Mines, Being a New 
Edition of Sir Charles Lyell’s “‘Student’s Elements of Geology.” With up- 
wards of 600 Illustrations. 


A NEW UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUAL. 


SHAKSPERE AND HIS PREDECESSORS. 


By Freperic 8. Boas, M.A., formerly Exbibitioner of Balliol College, Oxford. 

*,* This book is sold either as one of the Volumes of the University Extension 

Series, edited by Professor Knight, of St. Audrews University (crown 8vo, 6s.), 
or as a Library Book (large crown &vo, 7s. 6d.) 


With Map and Etchings by M. Manesse, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN; or, The Journeys 


and Imprisonments of an Englishman in an Attempt to Circulate the 
Scriptures in the Peninsula. By Grorce Borrow. A New Edition, care- 
fully Revised, with Notes and a Glossary, by the late ULick RALPH bURKE, 
Author of ‘‘ A History of Spain.” 
“*Nothiog better than the type, or than Mr. Ulick Burke's bricf notes and 
glossary, could be desired by the most enthusiastic Borrovian.”’—Times, 


With Maps and Portraits, 8vo, 16s, 


THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR JOHN 


FRANKLIN. Bascd on Private and hitherto unpublished Documents. By 
H. D. TRaILL, 
“‘ A wortby memorial of the intrepid explorer who did more than any man to 
stimulate interest in the frozen North and to develop the geography of the 
Arctic regions.”—Morning Post. 


Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


METHODS OF SOCIAL REFORM. Essays 


Critical and Constructive. By THomas Mackay, Author of “ The Engiish 
Poor,” Editor of ‘‘A Plea for Liberty,” &c. 
“Mr. Mackay handles the subject with great ability...... He writes moderately 
and sensibly, and shows a thorough grasp of the subject.”"—Scotsman, 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 92. 


WITH AN AMBULANCE: a Narrative of 


Personal Experiences during the Franco-German War, 1870-1871, By 

Cuartes E. Ryray, F.R.C.8.1., M.R.C.P.L. 
“Dr. Ryan, who voluntarily juined an ambulance at Paris, went through the 
whole of the Sedan horrors as a member of the Anglo-American Ambulance. 
He was a medical student, fresh from Dublin, and he was in the thick of battles, 
murder, and sudden death, before he had worn his uniform for many days. The 
picture which he unfolds is fascinating in the extreme, and no detail is left ont. 
to give a complete insight into the truth about war.”— Westminster Gazette, 


SECOND EDITION, with Map and Illustratrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A WANDERING SCHOLAR. By Davin 


G. Hogartn, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
“ The little book is one of the liveliest, brightest, and most informing accounts 
of travel in the near East that we have seen for many a day; and though one 
hesitates to compare it with the immortal ‘ Eothen,’ it is only trne to say that. 
Mr. Hogarth’s pages have something of the same air of fresb, first-hand ex- 
perience, and something of the same vividness of literary style.’’—Times, 


8vo, 168. 


LETTERS AND VERSES OF ARTHUR 


PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., late Dean of Westminster. Edited by Row- 
LAND E, ProtuHeno, Author of *‘The Life and Letters of Dean Stanley.’ 


POPULAR EDITION, with Map and 21 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


THE WILD TRIBES OF THE SOUDAN. 


Inc!uding a Description of the Route from Wady Halfah to Dongola and 

Berber. By F. L. James, F.R.G.S. With a Prefatory Chapter on the 

Political State of Khartoum and the Soudan by Sir Samvet Baker, 
‘Of the chapters added to Mr. James’s interesting book on the wild Soudanese 
tribes, the first, on the political aspect of the Soudan, is by far the most impor- 
tant at this moment, although those pages dealing with the route from Wady 
Halfar to Kerter are also of considerable value to readers who are anxious to 
comprehend the complicated manceuvres of the Gordon Relief Expedition. The 
valne of Mr. James’s instructive book is greatly enhanced by the new chapters,” 
—Morning Post, 





Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
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JOHN MURRAY Albemarle Street. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & €0.’S NEW BOOKS 


MR. GEOFFREY DRAGE’S NEW WORK. 
To be published next week, demy 8vo, 14s, 


THE LABOUR PROBLEM. 


By GEOFFREY DRAGE, MP. 


Ready next week, 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


COSMIC ETHICS; or, The Mathematical 


Theory of Evolution, showing the fall import of the DOCTRINE of the 
MKAN, and containing the PRINCIPIA of the SCIENCE of PROPOR- 
TION. By W. Cave Tuomas, F.S.S. 


NEW VOLUME BY MRS. WOODS. 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


WILD JUSTICE: a Dramatic Poem. By 


“pean L, Woops, Author of “ The Vagabonds,” “ A Village Tragedy,” 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. E. RENTOUL ESLER. 
Ready this day, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE WARDLAWS. By E. Rentout Estzr, 


Author of ‘‘ The Way of Transgressors,” *‘A Maid of the Manse,” “The Way 
they Loved at Grimpat,” &c, 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. FLORENCE M. S. SCOTT. 
Ready this day, small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GWLADYS PEMBERTON. By Ftorence 


M. & Scorr. 


NEW NOVEL BY LORD MONKSWELL. 
Ready this day, crown 8yo, 6s, 


KATE GRENVILLE. By Lord Monxswett, 


Member of the London County Council, and sometime Under-Secretary of 
State for War. 


NEW NOVEL BY JAMES PAYN. 
On May 28th, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF GEORGE 


DRIFFELL. By James Parn. 
Ready this day (Sixpence), New Series, No. 156. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR JUNE, 


containing ‘‘ Vate!” by James Payn; “Cuiarissa Foriusa,” by W. E. 
Norris, Chaps, 21-24; “Men and MANNERS IN FLORENCE;” “JusT a 
Freak;” “A City oF Surrerinec;” and “THe DISAPPEARANCE OF 
GrorGE DrirFELL,” Part III., by James Payn. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


By JOHN RUSKIN. 


FORS CLAVIGERA. Letters to the Labourers and 
Workmen of Great Britain, A New Edition, in 4 vols., with all the Iilustra- 
tions, cloth, 6s, each ; roan, gilt, 8s, 6d. each, 

Vol. L, containing Letters I. to XXIV., crown 8vo, 530 pp., with aaa . 
ust out. 

Vol, II, containing Letters XXV. to XLVIIL, with Index, about 500 pp. 
[Early in June. 


LETTERS to the CLERGY on the LORD’S PRAYER 
and the CHURCH. Edited by the Rev. F. A. Matteson. With Additional 
Letters by Mr. Rusxiy. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 5s, [Just out, 

The last Edition, published in 1883, has long been out of print. 


OLD FRENCH ROMANCES. Done into English by 
Wittu4M Morezis. With an Introduction by Josrru Jacoss, 

King Coustans the Emperor—The Friendship of Amis and Amile—King Florus 

and the Fair Jebane.—Story of Over Sea, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 4s. 6d, net. 

GLOBE.—* Nothing could be more attractive in its way. The tales would be 
in themselves a joy for ever; but their interest is greatly enhanced by the intro- 
ductory essay.” 











“AS OTHERS SEE US.” 
A Series of Volumes, edited by Joszrx Jacoss, giving Impressions of England 
and of English Life by various Continental Authors, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, each. 


The ENGLAND of TO-DAY. (Letters of a 
Traveller.) From the Portuguese of Ot1verna Martins. Translated by 
C.J. WitupEy. 340 pp. [Just out, 

TIMES.—“ Oliveira Martins writes vigorously and incisively, and he has 
evidently taken considerable pains to master the more accessible literature 
and statistics which appertain to his subject Is inently ful asa 
caricature ” 

GLASGOW HERALD,—* Any one who enjoys a good laugh may be recom- 
mended to read the work, which, by the way, is exceeding!y well translated.” 


2. ACROSS the CHANNEL. (Life and Art in 
London.) From the French of Gaprret Mourey. [In June, 
Other Volumes to follow, 


1. 





By the Rev. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, D.D. (of Venice). 


THROUGH the DOLOMITES, from Venice to 
Toblach. A Practical, Historical, and Descriptive Guide-Book. With 42 
Full-page Illustrations reproduced from Pictures by W. Locspatt and H. G, 
Kerassey, and from Photographs, with a Map of the District. Also an 


Appendix giving Tables of Railway and Diligence Stations, Times, Fares, &c., 
Carriage Tariffs, Charges for Guides, Hotels, &. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 
's. 6d. May 27th, 


This is intended to be a Supplementary Volume to Mr. Hare's “‘ Cities of Northern 
Italy,” and is the only guide of the kind dealing with the great highway through that 
beautiful mountain district, which is becoming more and more the resort of travellers, 


RUSKIN HOUSE, 156 Charing Cross Road, London. 
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MESSRS, LONGMANS AND. CO’8 Lisy 


FUR AND FEATHER SERIES.—New Volume. 
Edited by ALFRED E. T, WATSON, 


THE HARE, 


NATURAL HISTORY. By the Rev. H. A. Macruerson. 
SHOOTING. By the Hon. Grratp Lascenxzs, 
COURSING. By Cuar.es Ricnarpson. 
HUNTING. By J. 8. Giszons and G. H. Loveway 
OOOKERY. By Colonel Kenney Hernenr, 


With 9 Illustrations by G. D, Giles, A. Thorburn, and 0. Whymper, Orown 8yo, 5; 





OTHER VOLUMES OF THE SERIES— 


THE PARTRIDGE. By the Rev. H. A. Macpurrgoy 


A. J. Stuart-WortLey, and GrorGe SaintsBuRY. With 26 I ‘haa 
and 15 Diagrams in the Text, crown 8vo, 53, Hustrations 


THE GROUSE. By the Rev. H. A. Macpuenrsoy, A, J. 


Srvart-WortLery, and GEORGE SaintspurY. With 13 Llustrati 
various Diagrams in the Text, crown 8vo, 5s. trations and 


THE PHEASANT. By the Rev. H. A. Macpuergoy 


A.J. Stuart-WorTLEY, and ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, With lI naire 
tions and Diagrams in the Text, crown 8vo, 5s, sth 10 Illustra. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. LECKY, 
DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. By Wutiay 


Epwarb HartTpo.e Lecky. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

‘These volumes are not an indictment of democracy. But they are an un- 
sparing criticism of its shortcomings, a frank proclamation of the disillusions of 
its apostles...... In many ways Mr. Lecky’s latest work is worthy of his reputa- 
tion, It is a veritable encyclopsdia of information.”—Times. 


MARS. By Percivan Lowett, Fellow 
American Academy, Member Royal Asiatic Society, Great Britain and 
Ireland, &. With 24 Plates, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

*,* The book is written in a style suitable for the general reader, and the most 
recent speculations as to the planet being inhabited, the possible canale, oases, he, 

are discussed, 4 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1895. 8vo, 18s, 
*.* Volumes of the ANNUAL ReEaIsTeR for the Years 1863-189: can still be 
had, price 18s. each. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL HISTORY 
OF ROME. 


A HISTORY OF ROME TO THE DEATH OF 


CESAR. By W. W. How, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Merton College, 
Oxford, and H. D. Leien, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. With 9 Lithograph Maps, 12 Maps and Plans in the Text, and 
—— Illustrations from authentic Archwological Sources, Orown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
HEART OF THE WORLD. By H. Roz 


Haacarp, Author of “She,” “ Allan Quatermain,” &. With 15 Ilustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, 63. 
* A rattling good tale, which will delight the soul of any boy who is lucky enough 
to get it, and which will be read with pleasure by people of all ages who like stories 
of excitement and adventure,’’—Speaker. 


LAYS AND VERSES. By Nimmo Cunistit. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“The writer has caught both the spirit and the form of the minstrelsy of the 
Jacobite period, and his lays of the White Rose might pass for snatches of the 
melodies that rang through Scotland during the brief but romantic career of 
bonnie Prince Charlie. The chief characteristics of these Jacobite songs is their 
charming simplicity.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


THE FLOWER-SELLER: a Book of Poems. 


By Lady Liypsay. Crown 8yo, 5s. 

‘The pictures which Lady Lindsay presents to the reader are clear and true 
in tone, the emotions which she expresses are sincerely and sympatheticatly por- 
trayed. She has made a step forward in her art, and has made it with real 
success; and to do this is far more desirable than to repeat an oli achievement 
with all the certainty of triumph,’—Mr, ARTHUR WauGH in the Daily Courier. 














‘Mr. Henry Seton Merriman is surpassing himself in his story now running 
through ‘Longman’s Magazine,’ the period selected being that of the Indian 
Mutiny.’—GENTLEWOMAN. ‘ 

“ Mr, Merriman's ‘ Flotsam’ is one of the best stories of the Indian Mutiny we 
have ever read.”’—BRIGHTON SOCIETY. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. — JUNE, 1896. 


ConTENTS. 

Frorsam. By Henry Seton Merriman, Chaps. 21-24, 
LETTEKS ON TuRKEY. By Mrs. F. Max Miller. I.-III. 
RAVENS IN SOMERSETSHIRE. By W. H. Hud:on. 
Marcumaxina: Extracts FROM THE Diary OF THE How. 

OaxkineTon. By OC. O. Tiswolde. 
PERPLEXING MANIFESTATIONS, AND THAT Last SunDayY. By A. K. H. B. 
A Boyar OF THE TERRIBLE. By Fred Whishaw. Chaps. 1-4. 
AT THE S1¢nN OF THE Suir. By Andrew Lang. 





GEORGINA 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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NUMBER ONE is now ready at the Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, 
price 2s. 6d. ' 





THE. POLITICAL LIFE 


OF THE 


RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


A HISTORY. 





Illustrated from “ Punch,” 





NESSES. BRADBURY, AGNEW and CO., Limited, beg 

to announce the publication of an important Work, altogether 
unique tm its treatment, having for wts object the presentment of a 
Historical Record, «illustratively displayed, of the Pottical and 
Parlhamentary career of 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


The Illustrations will all be reproductions, full-sized or reduced, of Cartoons and Sketches 
which have appeared in the pages of Punch; and the Historical record—though here and there 
including Punch extracts—will, in the main, be an entirely original compilation on the broadest 
lines, exhibiting a great Parliamentary career, a political life unexampled in history for extent 
and variety, whether as that of Statesman, Political Leader, or “‘ Old Parliamentary Hand.” 


The Work is not intended in any sense to be considered a Biographical record ; nor will it 
touch (excepting incidentally) on any of the many other activities in which Mr. Guapstonz has 
shown a lively, commanding, and, at times, an absorbing interest; but will be strictly limited 
to that aspect of his career in which he has most impressed his contemporaries: in which his 
ereatest triumphs have been achieved, his greatest defeats encountered, and by which he will 
be best known hereafter. 


The materials for such an illustrated Parliamentary record as is here indicated exist, 
and, perhaps, exist solely, in the volumes of Punch. 


The leading Artists of Humour and the Caricaturists of the Victorian age have, as is well 
known, written the History of the age week by week in Punch in pictures which have, amongst 
other things, brought the scenes and incidents and the principal actors in the swiftly moving 
panorama of Parliamentary life before the minds of the nation, with a truthfulness universally 
recognised. 


As Mr. Gtanstonz’s entry into Parliamentary life occurred in 1832—nine years previous to 
the advent of Punch—the carlier of the Numbers, in which the work is to be issued, will 
necessarily be less fully illustrated than those following, though the Historical record will not 
be interrupted. 


_ The First Number includes, as a Frontispiece, a fine Photogravure reproduction, specially 
printed on India Paper, of a Portrait of Mr. Guapstone at the age of twenty-eight, by W. 
Bradley, now at Hawarden Castle. 


The Work will be issued monthly in Numbers quarto size ; and will be printed de luxe, the 
pages—printed from new-faced type on paper specially prepared—having wide and handsome 
margins. Most of the Cartoons will be separately treated and printed on plate paper. The 
Text will have a profusion of Illustrations throughout. 





BRADBURY, AGNEW and CO., Ltd., 8, 9, 10, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 
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MESSRS, RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL, AND CO’S LISI 
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